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For every day and Sunday, too, 
For all your pals, as well as you, 
For duty, dress and sport so free, 
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A blouse, or shirt that’s right -KAYNEE. 
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ELL mother that the same dealer carries KAYNEE 
Rompers, Wash Suits, Pajamettes, Nighties, Creepers 
and Undertogs for Scouts-to-be and Girlies, too. 


Also, write us—tell us whether you know and wear KAYNEE 
and we'll send you, ready to frame, the Scout Laws and Oath 


BRANCH SALESROOMS: 
New York . 
Chicago . 605 Medinah Building 
Detroit, 318 Broadway, M’kt Bldg. 
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\ DEALER to | 
show you 
his line—he | 
t\has them in | 
}j almost any 
1} fabric and 
colors you 
will want. fF 
| Spend a dol- 
lar and get 
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your money} 
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Address All Correspondence to 
THE KAYNEE CO. 
At Cleveland, Ohio 
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Patriotism— 
Just What Is It? 


S it shooting off firecrackers on 
I the Fourth of July? 

Is it clapping and yelling 
every time the Stars and Stripes 
is unfurled on the stage at the 


theatre? 
Is it parading the streets to 
advertise preparedness, or what- 


ever theory may be agitating the 
public mind at the moment? 

Is it talking about doing some- 
thing for your country at some 
future time on some field of battle 
or on some superdreadnought? 

Common sense says no. Cheer- 
ing the flag and marching in pa- 
rades are all very well, but the 
man who does these things and 
nothing else is about as patriotic 
as a dog that barks and makes 
a lot of noise when he hears the 
band play. : : 

Suppose ‘a man showed his will- 
ingness to work only by shooting 
a cannon on Labor Day. 

Suppose his idea of supporting 
a family was to clap and yell 
every time a pick or pen appeared 
in the moving pictures? 

Suppose he marched in a parade 
once or twice a year and loafed 
thes rest of the time? 

Would you say he was a good 
worker? 

Patriotism is 
when it works. 

It is patriotic to keep yourself 
mentally awake, increasing and 
using your store of knowledge. 

It is patriotic to keep yourself 
morally straight, doing the right 
because it is the right. 

It is patriotic to help other peo- 
ple at all times. 

Patriotism is doing your common 
duty now—every day, 


Here All 
Have a Chance 
‘Tae story about Michael Id- 


vorsky Pupin, in this number, 

is exactly the kind of “story” 
we like to print in Boys’ Lirr. 
Everybody likes a man who does 
things, especially when he gets re- 
sults in spite of handicaps. 

The story of Professor Pupin is 
especially appropriate in the July 
issue, for it contains a splendid 
lesson, in patriotism. 

Professor Pupin has achieved his 
success very largely because Amer- 
ica gave him a square deal. Here, 


patriotism only 


in our own United States, the 
penniless, friendless, immigrant 
boy found encouragement and op- 
portunity. Under these condi- 
tions he developed his remark- 
able genius and benefited man- 
kind. 

A country that gives every boy, 
whether native born or immigrant, 
a chance to develop the best stuff 
that is in him, is a country to be 


proud of. 
Just think about Michael Id- 


Here’s another dreamer: “I'd 
like to be a great man and have 
the power to pass laws that 
would help the country and give 
the poor people better houses to 
live in and better food to eat 
and places outdoors for children 
to play. Other men who had no 
better chances than I have done 
these things. I can do them. I 
will do them!” 

The’ only difference between 
these dreamers is that one says 
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vorsky Pupin and other immi- 
grants to this “land of the free 
when you are celebrating the 


Glorious Fourth. 


Dreamers of 


Two Kinds 


VERYBODY dreams day 
dreams. It is a _ splendid 
habit. But like other habits 


it can be either used or abused. 
“I'd like to be a great man,” 
one boy dreams, “and have the 
power to pass laws that would 
help the country and give the poor 
people better houses to live in and 
better food to eat and places out- 
doors for children to play. 
wish something would happen te 
make me great and powerful.” 


“TI wish,” and the other says “I 
will.” 

The boy who says “I wish” 
goes on wishing to the end of his 
days. 

The boy who says “I will” be- 
gins to do. 

Which kind of a dreamer are 
you? 


The Kind of a Tip Scouts 
Do Take 


VERY one of you boys is 
E looking forward to the time 

when he will begin to earn 
his own money and make a place 
for hmiself in the world. We 
know that every one of you wants 
to be successful. 
ing on to you a tip we received a 


So we are pass- 


few days ago from a man who is 
successful. 

“Our greatest trouble is to find 
boys who are accurate,” he said. 
“There are plenty of boys who 
are bright and ambitious, but the 
fellows who do their work in a 
way we can absolutely bank on 
are few and far between. What 
we want is the kind of boy who 
does his. work so carefully that 
there is no need of having some- 
body else check him up on it. 
We want the kind of boy we can 
trust absolutely to perform his 
duties thoroughly and accurately 
the first time. It is expensive and 
annoying to correct mistakes. The 
boy who does things right, even 
though he may be a: little slower 
than the other fellow, soon wins 
our confidence. He is the boy we 
select for greater responsibilities 
when the opportunity offers.” 

There is something worth 
thinking about in that tip. 


An Empty Fake— 


HILE passing a _ confec- 


Or the Real Thing? - 
tionery store the other day 


we were attracted by an 


elaborate display of candy boxes 
in the window. We walked into 
the store and asked a clerk for a 
package of the candy advertised. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, “but we 
are entirely sold out.’’ 

“But,” we insisted, “you have 
plenty in the window.” 

“Those boxes in the window are 
empty,” he explained. “They are 
there simply for display. We'll 
have a fresh supply of that candy 
in the morning.” 

Here’s a boy wearing a scout 
uniform. He has a badge on his 
coat and a membership certificate 
in his pocket. 

But one day we saw him throw 
a stone at a robin and on an- 
other day we saw him keeping ‘his 
seat in a street car while women 
were standing. 

He is just like those boxes in 
the window of the confectionery 
store—an empty fake. 

This proves that you can’t tell 
from the outside whether a boy 
is a scout or not, even if he has 
a uniform and a badge. It is the 
insides that count. 

And the thing inside that makes 
a scout is the scout ideal of ser- 
vice—doing @ good turn daily. 

Tue Eprror. 
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ICK GRIFFITH, less than half 
awake, stretched himself in bed, 
with the delicious consciousness 
that he could lie there as long as 
he pleased. If he had not been 
quite so sleepy, he would have 
heard four restless feet padding 
quickly up the stairs, would have seen his 
door pushed open, and a sharp white nose 
stuck in. The first he really knew was that 
something scratchy came scrambling over 
his chest, and a long moist tongue rasped 
his cheek. He sat up in bed, with the same 
motion flinging his assailant on the floor. 
The assailant, not bothered in the least, 
scurried wildly around the room, wagging 
his whole hinder end, and finished by 
worrying one of Dick’s moccasins under 
the bed. 

Dick began to notice small explosions, 
some loud, some distant. “Sure enough,” 
he thought, “today’s the Fourth.” 

He bounced out of bed, rescued his moc- 
casin, and pretended to beat his. impudent 
puppy over the head with it, but the puppy 
only backed away, and stood with his legs 
spraddled out, his black ears flung for- 
ward, and his head askew. The moment 
Dick dropped the moccasin, he leaped on it 
again. 

The first business of Dick’s day was to 
give Penny a short run. After breakfast 
he tore out of the house with the little 
terrier at his heels. At the corner, Pietro 
Tredoni was standing in front of the non- 
descript shanty where he lived, behind his 
father’s fruit stand. Pietro advanced with 
his dark eyes fixed on the dog, and on his 
red lips the bright smile that made every- 
one smile back at him. He had just been 
put into Dick’s class in school. 

“Heyo, Deek!” he greeted, trying to pat 
Penny, who hovered just out of reach. 
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Pietro, 


Dick’s Fourth 





“There was an enormous crowd and 
the scouts were kept very busy.” 





Penny and 


Which Shows One Way for Boy Scouts to Be Patriotic 
: Every Day 


By ALICE A. and 


JOHN H. SKEEN 


Illustrated by C. L. Wrenn 


“Hi, Pietro!” returned Dick. “Want to 
take a walk?” 

“Sure,” flashed the Italian boy, one of 
whose first acquisitions had been American 


slang; and the two went off together. 


T the next corner, a boy lighted a can- 

non cracker and tossed it into the 
street. Pietro shied from it, and put his 
brown fingers into his ears. 

“Dey go ’bing!’ like-a dat since early,” 
he said. “Deek, what for boys shoot dose 
red t’ings?” 

“The Fourth of July,” was the American 
boy’s sufficient answer. 

“But what-a for?” 
“What Fourt’ July?” 

Dick was stumped for a moment. He 
thought he knew well enough himself—was 
it not in the school histories? But when he 
had to put it into words for Pietro Tre- 
doni, late of Sicily, it made him think. 

“Well, bout a hundred and—forty years 
ago,” he blundered, “our country belonged 
to England, and our leading men signed a 
paper that said we would be free, and then 
came the war—the Revolution—and we 
won, and that’s why we ‘have the Fourth 
of July.” 

Whether Pietro understood or not, he 
said he did. 

“I’m ’Merican,” he announced. “I say 
it ever’ day in school.” He straightened 
his slim body and pressed his left hand on 


2 


persisted Pietro. 


his heart. “‘I pledge ‘legiance to my flag, 
an’ to the republic for which it stands’—” 
and with his sweet voice and quaint ac- 
‘cent, he recited the whole pledge, standing 
there on the street corner. 

Dick had heard it day after day in 
school; he had gabbled over it himself, yet 
it seemed as if he was hearing it now for 
the first time. The truth was that Pietro’s 
eanestness and ardor gave it a new mean- 
ing to the American boy; that there burned 
in the breast of the Italian boy an affection 
not the less fervent because he lavished it 
on his adopted country. 

Dick was moved; he could not tell how 
or why, but the effect on him was to make 
him root through all his pockets, in one of 
which he remembered having stuffed a little 
flag on a pin, which his father had given 
him. He found it, and gave it to Pietro. 
The Italian’s eyes sparkled. He stuck the 
flag on his coat, and walked on with a 
prouder mien, a more elastic step. 

When they came to Pietro’s home on 
their way back, Dick said: 

“There’s going to be a speech "bout the 
Fourth of July down at the City Hall at 
twelve o’clock today; my scout troop’s 
going to keep guard round the platform. 
Come on down.” 

“Sure, I’m ’Merican,” responded Pietro 
ae a 

The last Dick saw of him, he was eagerly 
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showing his swarthy father the flag on his 
lapel. 
HE celebration was drawing to a close. 
T There was an enormous crowd and 
the scouts were kept very busy. It must 
be admitted that Troop 16, Dick’s troop, 
ranged around the speakers’ stand, had 
given more attention to the incidents of 
the big crowd—a crying baby, a fainting 
woman, a lost dog, or an arrest—than to 
the proceedings of the day. But a certain 
Great Man was to speak. When his turn 
came the boys began to listen. After all, 
it was not quite what they expected. He 
talked a little about the Declaration of 
Independence, but more about a duty (al- 
ways a dry word) he said Americans owed 
to the foreign-born who came to our shores. 
One thing he said stuck in Dick’s head, 
perhaps because just as the words passed 
the speaker's lips, Dick caught sight of 
Pietro Tredoni’s shining face wedged in 
the crowd on the City Hall steps. The 
speaker was a really great man, and im- 
portant and well-known enough for thous- 
ands of people to want to hear him. 
Among other things, he was an orator. It 
seemed to Dick that the man’s deep eyes 
took hold on him as he said earnestly: “In 
these days, to befriend and help our for- 
eign-born brothers is the highest patri- 
otism. It is better than parading and 
cheering the flag. It is a real service. It 
is a real sacrifice !” 


HE scouts had their hands full as the 

multitude broke apart at the end of 
the ceremonies. Afterward, Troop 16, 
their public duties over for the day, met as 
they had agreed to do, on a certain corner, 
and strolled homeward together, chatter- 
ing over what they had seen and heard. 

All but Dick. - He was thinking of a 
romp with Penny, and of the few words of 
the speech that somehow had struck home. 
“Befriend foreign-born _ brothers 
. . . highest patriotism . . . real sacrifice.” 
These words and the sunny face of Pietro 
were blended in his recollections of the 
day. His thoughts sobered him, but not 
for long. Pietro, who was the only “for- 
eign-born” he knew, didn’t need any be- 
friending, so why should he bother? And 
he began to chatter with the rest. 

As he turned down his own street alone, 
his thoughts were of what he would do 
with Penny. He would pull the puppy’s 
ears, roll him over on his fat white back, 
slap him a few times, and then they would 
be off to the woods together for the rest of 
the day. Penny usually sat on the porch 
at the top of the steps, an absurd sprawly 
figure of a dog. Now he was not sitting 
there, but no doubt he was in the house, or 
perhaps in the garage. He often lay just 
inside the door in warm weather. 

Dick opened the front door of his home, 
and called, first for his dog, then for his 
father, his mother and the cook. No one 
answered. The silence startled him for 
a moment, until he remembered that, of 
course, his mother and father were ‘at 
dinner at Uncle Ned’s, and that thé cook 
had gone off on some pleasuring of her 
own. He could not expect to find anybody 
at home; but there was his luncheon neatly 
set out on the dining-room table. The 
puppy was nowhere to be seen. “Out in the 
garage,” thought Dick as he ate. 

The garage door was open. Dick stuck 
his head in, and whistled. There was no 
sound of wildly pattering feet on the 
cement; no startling yelp. He called and 
whistled again. 


FEEBLE whine came from a dark 

corner. Dick thrust his hand down, 
and felt—not the warm, furry, squirmin: 
body he expected to touch, but « limp, col: 
shivering and very miserable little dog. 
He took the little beast in his arms, and 
carried him into the light. 

Penny’s eyes were glazing, his tongue 
hung out, and though he tried to raise his 
head to his master’s hand, it dropped back 
on the grass. Dick knew that his puppy 
had been poisoned. Its suffering and its 
pluck made his heart swell, and almost 
brought tears to his eyes. He wondered 
what was best to do. There was no one 
home; he did not know himself how to save 
his dog, and the only idea that came to him 
quickly, was to take Penny in his arms 
and carry him to the dog doctor, who was 
his friend, and who lived near by. 

He acted on this impulse at once. Strip- 
ping off his coat, he wrapped the dog in 
it, and set off quickly down the street to 
the veterinary’s house. It had never 
seemed so far, though he hurried on as fast 
as he could. People turned to look at 
the small boy with such a clouded face; 
boys ealled to him; a girl laughed, and 
that was worst of all, but he kept on. One 
more square! 

Half way down the cross street there 
was a great commotion of some sort; con- 
fused cries arising from a swirling knot of 
boys; and this miniature riot was rushing 
toward him. He had to stop a moment to 
look; he could not help it. As they drew 
near, they swerked across the street, and 
a small dark figure broke out of the mass 
and fled, with all the others at its heels. 

Dick caught a glimpse of black tousled 
hair and flashing dark eyes, as it sped past. 
The boys were making a bad use of their 
idle afternoon. They were running after 
the flying figure, shouting, “Yeh-h-h, 
guiney! Yeh-h-h, dago! Take his flag! 
Got no right to have a flag! 
Cheap-a banan’ !” 

And then a vision, just 
before the mass_ closed 
round him again, of Pietro 
Tredoni, little citizen, with 
his back to the wall, his 
fists doubled, facing them 
all dauntlessly, his _ shrill 
sweet voice rising over the 
hubbub, “I am ’Merican! 
The man said I am ’Meri- 
can !” 


ICK turned sick at 
heart. Pietro was his 
friend; the flag was the one 
he had given him; these 
other boys—some of them 
anyway—were his friends, 
too, and yet what they were 
doing could not be right. 
His impulse was to drop 
Penny, fling himself into the 
fray, and square his back 
against the wall by Pietro’s 
side. Had not the Great 
Man said, “Befriend the 
foreign - born brother? 
Highest patriotism? Sacri- 
fice?” In a flash, all this had 
a living meaning for him 
now.. Pietro needed a 
friend. And yet he hesi- 
tated, as he looked down on 
his sick puppy, and gripped 
the dog closer to his breast. } 
Its eyes were almost closed 
now; it was panting weakly. 
Then his attention was 
suddenly drawn another 
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“He stuck the flag on his coat, and walked on 





way. Knots of people were gathering on 
the opposite corner; and looking up the 
street, as they were all looking, he saw 
mounted police coming, clearing the wey 
for an automobile. He remembered that 
this was the machine which had brought 
the Great Man to the speakers’ stand. Im- 
mediately he knew what he would do. He 
was no coward, but it would be much 
better than fighting. This man would un- 
derstand; he would make the boys under- 
stand. He would tell them, in words 
that would not come to Dick, why they 
were doing wrong; he would protect 
Pietro, and the boys would listen and 
obey him. 


4 2 police were near. He laid his 
little dog tenderly down in a shady 
corner, I think he knew quite well that 
he would not pick him up alive. He 
sprang out into the street, a tense little 
figure, with burning eyes in a set white 
face. He leaped wildly in front of the 
motor car, just behind a pair of police 
horses. There was a cry of alarm—then 
many of them. All who saw the boy 
feared he would be killed. But there he 
stood, waving his arms. The chauffeur 
jammed on the brakes; the Great Man, 
who had partly risen from his seat at the 
unusual shouting, was severly jostled. A 
mounted -policeman spurred his horse and 
grasped Dick by the back of his shirt, and 
the man in the back of the automobile said, 
“What is it all about, officer?” 

The machine had stopped, and a crowd 
was gathering. Then to the breathless and 
frightened boy, said, “What is the trouble, 
scout?” 

For answer, Dick pointed to the riotous 
group on the sidewalk, and gasped, “Over 
there! They’re after Pietro Tredoni! 


He’s from Italy and can’t talk much Eng- 
(Concluded on page 81) 
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I.—On the Way 

‘ce OME on, Harry, let’s see what all 
( the excitement’s about.” 
“Your on, George,” shouted 
Harry Standish, George Easton’s cousin, 
who was paying him a short visit, and the 
two lads vaulted over the porch rail and 
started on a run down the street towards 
a crowd of boys gathered in an excited 

group in front of a store window. 

“T’ll bet that’s some important notice 
about our scout troop,” said George, as 
they ran. “That’s where the scoutmaster 
always posts his announcements.” 

“Hey! George! Looky here! Some- 
thing doing all right!” called one of the 
boys in the crowd as Harry and George 
came puffing up to the window where the 
following dots and dashes were posted: 


“Everybody at the meeting tonight,” 
said George, as he finished studying the 


message. “There'll be lots of planning to 
do.” 
“Be there? Well I should smile! 


Couldn’t keep us away with a cannon!” 
came the answer as the group broke up 
and the boys scattered up and down the 
street. 

“What in the world do all those things 
mean?” inquired Harry, who had _ been 
watching in blank amazement as 
the other boys read the strange 
message so quickly. 

“Why that’s a notice of our 
scout meeting tonight,” George 
explained. It’s written in the 
Morse code. We use it for writ- 
ing and signaling. It tells about 
a hike we are going to take next 
week to Indian Cave. You'll 
want to come on. We'll have all 
kinds of fun.” 

“I didn’t know you were a boy 
scout.” 

“You bet I am. I’ve belonged for three 
years. Got my first class badge four 
months ago and now I’m leader of the 
Eagle Patrol. We think we’ve got the 
finest bunch of scouts in Illinois. The 
fellows are all hot for it. Don’t you have 
any scouts in your town?” 

“Yes, but I never paid much attention 
to them. They always seemed te be enjoy- 
ing themselves, but I thought it was 








kind of a young kids’ stunt.” 

“Just wait till your visit here 
in Galtino is over and if you 
haven’t changed your mind, I 


eat a quart of horseradish 
smothered with red _ peppers. 
I'll take you on this hike with 
us to Indian Cave and you'll 
see what scouts are. Huh, you 
don’t know what fun is unless 
you belong to the scouts!” 

“Where is this Indian Cave 
you're going to?” 

“It’s in a big hill over the 
line in Wisconsin, about forty 
miles from here,” explained 
George. “During the Black 
Hawk War a bunch of Indians 
raided a settlement and killed 
a lot of white people. A vol- 
unteer company of soldiers, un- 
der command of Lieutenant 
Abe Lincoln, got after them 
and chased them into this cave, 
which was supposed to be a 
small one. The soldiers camped 
outside for several days, trying 
to starve the Indians out. But 
they never showed up and the 
soldiers left. Nobody knows 
what became of the Indians, 
whether they starved to death 
or found some way of escape.” 

“But hasn’t anyone ever ex- 
— the cave to find out what 

appened ?” 

“No, the country up there is very thinly 
settled, and most of the people believe 
the cave is haunted and are afraid to go 
near it.” 

“That sounds interesting, all right. 
Ought to find some Indian relics even 
if you don’t get a ghost. I'll be mighty 
glad to go along.” 








HIRTY scouts assembled at 

the troop headquarters the 
following Monday morning, ready 
to start. Because of the unin- 
habited country they were going 
through it was necessary for 
them to carry provisions for the 
entire trip. These they loaded 
on their trek cart to the front 
of which was fastened a long 
bamboo pole with a small flag 
at the top. A little lower down 
flew the troop flag. The three 
patrols formed in a column in 
order of their rank, which was determined 
by the number of points won in a series 
of contests held during the winter. Led 
by the Scoutmaster, they marched through 
the streets of the town and on into the 
country. 

About eleven o’clock they stopped by 
a small stream, had a good swim and ate 
the lunches they had brought from home. 
Just before they were ready to start again 
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—The Secret 


Story by 


HARRY E. STEELE 


the Scoutmaster blew the signal which 
called the three patrol leaders to him. 

“Tl give you the details for tonight,” 
he said. “The Eagle Patrol will cook 
supper, the Wolf Patrol will gather mate- 
rial for the beds and the Owls will gather 
wood for the campfire. George, about 
four o’clock you had better take four 
members of your patrol and go ahead to 
find a good place to camp.” 

Each leader made a note of his duties 
and the hike was resumed. 

The afternoon’s pace was not very rapid, 
as the boys found a great deal to interest 
them along the road, especially a great 
abundance of ripe blackberries. One 
group was busy making a road map, care- 
fully rating all hills, crossroads, houses 
and other prominent landmarks. 

About four o’clock George, with Harry 
and three other boys, pushed on ahead to 
find a camping place. An hour later 
they reached a stream of clear, running 
water. Downstream the ground appeared 
to be low and thickly covered with under- 
brush. Upstream the ground was higher 
and, some distance away, was clear and 
grassy. It took them but a few minutes 
to find an excellent place and George told 
one of the boys to go back to the road 
and leave a sign so the others would 
know where to come. 
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“The light revealed a long-haired man clothed in rags.” 
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Illustrations by 


a KARL GODWIN 


“How will he do that?” inquired Harry. 

“Go with Sam there and he will show 
you,” smiled George. 

When they reached the road Sam hunted 
about until he found the kind of a sap- 
ling he wanted. With the small axe he 
carried he cut two long pieces, one of 
which had two small branches opposite 
each other. These he cut off about three 
inches from the limb, then trimmed off 
ail the other twigs and branches. The 
other piece he fixed upright by the side 
of the road, then lashed the first piece 


across the top with the arrow-shaped end 
pointing upstream. 
“Well that’s some stunt,” exclaimed 


Harry in admiration. 
what it means?” 

“Certainly,” replied Sam. 
use something of that kind.” 

It was not long before the others came 
“ms the wagon was quickly unloaded, each 
patrol went about its work and in a short 
time camp was made and all were ready 
for the excellent supper the Eagles had 
prepared. During the evening talk about 
the campfire the Scoutmaster gave. the 
details for the remainder of the trip. 

“For the rest of the trip the cooking 
detail will go backwards each day—that 
is, the patrol that got supper tonight will 
get dinner tomorrow and breakfast the 
next day. The Wolves will get breakfast 


“Will they know 


“We always 
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tomorrow and the Owls get 
supper. The other details will 
be made as need arises.” 


RIGHT and early the next 
morning they were on the 
road and made good time, as 
the novelty of the blackberries 


had worn off. About ten 
o'clock the boys were all 
bunched together examining 


some interesting tracks. Four 
of the Owls were about a half 
mile ahead looking for a place 
to get dinners Suddenly Harry 
exclaimed: 

“Look, what’s that white thing 
waving about in that tree on 
the hill?” 

“It’s one of the Owls wig- 
wagging. He must have dis- 
covered something important,” 
exclaimed the Scoutmaster. 
“George, put your handkerchief 
on your staff and answer him. 
Paul, you read the message.” 

It took but a moment for 
George to fix his flag and an- 
swer the frantic call of the sig- 
naler in the tall tree. Then 
Paul began to read: 

“C-o-m-e q-u-i-c-k. H-o-u-s-e 
o-n f-i-r-e.” 

“Come on, boys,” shouted the 
Scoutmaster, and the Scouts 
dashed up the road at full speed. 





A the top of the hill they saw a large 
two-story farmhouse just ahead, and 
the roof about a chimney was blazing 
fiercely. As they raced across a field the 
boys could see the farmer and his wife 
rushing wildly about while three small 
children were howling from fright. The 
farmer shouted orders, but there was no 
one to heed them. The woman 
came running from the house 
carefully carrying an egg in one 
hand and a tin dipper in the 
other. As he ran, the Scout- 
master blew the signal for the 
patrol leaders to approach. 

“Owl Patrol form water line. 
Eagles take the first floor and 
the Wolves the second and save 
furniture,” he shouted. 

The leaders sprang ahead with 
a signal which brqught the mem- 
bers of their patrols about them. 
The Owls were good wall-scalers and part 
of them were soon on the roof. Two 
worked the pump while the others formed 
a bucket line. The scout on the roof of 
the small porch had grabbed a hoe with 
which he ‘hooked the buckets and swung 
them to the boy higher up. Clothing and 
bedding rained from upstairs windows 
while furniture poured in a steady stream 
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from the doors. Almost before the dazed 
farmer realized what was going on his 
furniture was saved and the fire under 
control. 

“Eagles on the roof and tear off shin- 
gles. Wolves go to the attic and help,” 
called the Scoutmaster when he saw that 
the household goods were saved. 

In a short time the fire was out with 
only a hole in the roof to show for it. The 
farmer, wiping the sweat from his face, 
looked at the furniture neatly stacked 
out of danger, at the saved house, and then 
at the boys standing about leaning on 
their staffs. 

“Well I declare!” he said. “I don’t 
know what I’d a-done if your fellows 
hadn’t come along. Lost the whole busi- 
ness, as sure as shooting. What are you, 
anyway, and where did you come from?” 
he asked. 

“We're a troop of boy scouts from Gal- 
tino,” replied the Scoutmaster. “We’re 
on a hike to Indian Cave.” 


HE farmer thought for a minute and 
then walked to a trunk, opened it and 
took out a roll of bills. 

“I can’t give you what it’s worth,” he 
began, “but I’Jl give é 

“Oh no, we don’t do things like that for 
money. It’s part of our business to help 
other people,” interrupted the Scoutmas- 
ter smilingly. 

“What, you won’t take the money! Well 
I declare!” exclaimed the surprised farmer. 
He looked at the boys for a moment and 
then added: “Well, you'll let us give you 
your dinner, won’t you? You certainly 

ave earned it.” 

“Yes, that will be all right and we'll 
be glad to get it,” laughed the Scout- 
master. “We'll help you put your. stuff 
back in the house and then we'll go down 
to that creek I see below and take a - 
bath. We certainly need it,” he 
added, looking at the blackened 
faces and hands of the boys. 

It did not take long for the 
many hands to restore the 
furniture to the house and then 
the boys trooped down to the 
cteek, chattering over the vari- 
ous mishaps and incidents of 
fire-fighting. 

“Did you notice the scar on 
that farmer’s head?” asked Har- 
ry as he and George were dress- 
ing after their refreshing swim. 

“Yes, I saw it,” replied George. “He 
must have got an awful clip there some 
day. 1d like to know——” 

“Here he comes now,” interrupted 
Harry, nodding towards the farmer, who 
had come to tell them dinner was ready. 

“Did you ever hear ef a man named 
Reuben Stanley about Galtino anywhere?” 
inquired the farmer as he walked up the 
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hill in company with the Scoutmaster. 

“No, I don’t believe I ever did,” was 
the answer. 

“Well I had a younger brother named 
Reuben. Three years ago he came home 
from a picnic where he had been drinking. 
He was pretty ugly and we had a quar- 


rel. He grabbed an axe and struck me 
on the head. That’s where I got this 
scar. When I came to he had disappeared 


and we have never found any trace of 
him since. You seem to be a helpful sort 
of a crowd and if you ever run across 
him I wish you would tell him we want 
him to come home.” 

“We certainly will be glad to do any- 
thing we can to help you.” 

The farmer’s wife had prepared a fine 
dinner and the boys were glad to fall to. 
As the farmer came up with a big cake 
George inquired: 

“How far is it to Indian Cave from here, 
Mr. Stanley?” 

“Well it’s about fifteen miles by the 
main road,” was the answer. “But when 
you are ready to leave Ill show you an- 
other way that will save you about six 


miles. There’s something funny about 
that cave. The boys about here say it’s 
haunted.” 


“What makes them think that?” 

“About two years ago some of them 
went back into it a little ways and they 
heard a noise like someone crying and 
moaning. And then they saw something 
white right in front of them. They left 
in a hurry and no one has ever been there 
since.” j 

When they were ready to start Mr. 
Stanley went with them over an old trail 
till. they reached a road which he said 
would take them directly to the entrance 
of the cave. Late in the afternoon they 
reached the place and camped on the bank 
of a small creek that ran near it. Some 
of the boys were anxious to start explor- 
ing at once, but as they were tired after 
the day’s excitement, it was decided to 
wait until morning. 


Il.—In the Cave 


S soon as the early breakfast was over 
the eager scouts set out for the cave, 
well equipped with cord and candles. 

The entrance was a small hole nearly 
hidden by vines and undergrowth. For 
some distance the way was choked with 
fallen masses of rock, and it was neces- 
sary to crawl on hands and knees. But 
gradually it grew larger until the boys 
could stand upright and hold their candles 
over their heads. Numerous side openings 
were explored and the walls marked with 
smoked4rrows showing the way out. After 
going about six hundred yards Harry and 
another boy, who were ahead, suddenly 
— as they rounded a turn in the gal- 
ery. 

“What’s the matter?’ exclaimed the 
others as they stumbled against them. 

‘There’s the white thing those fellows 
-— !” replied Harry. His voice quavered 
a bit. 


LEAMING weirdly in the faint candle 
light was a tall, white object that 
seemed to have many bright, glistening 
eyes. The scouts stood in a silent group 
for a minute and then George exclaimed: 
“Hold your lights up high and keep 
still for a minute.” Dropping to the floor 
he crept quickly forward. In a minute 
his cheery laugh rang out: 
: “Come on, you fellows, this spook won’t 
ite.” 
The boys crowded forward and found 


fate of the Indians. 


him standing by a huge stalactite of white 
limestone covered with seeping water. The 
clinging drops reflected the light of the 
candles, making the many bright points of 
light. As the boys were admiring the curi- 
ous tracings on the stone, one of them re- 
marked: : ‘ 

“What’s that queer noise? Sounds like 
it was right under us.” Then he added as 
he poked ahead with his staff, “Hey, look 
out! There’s a stepping-off place here! 
Bring a light!” ; 

To their surprise the boys found them- 
selves on the edge of a hole extending clear 
across the cave. From below came a faint, 
odd sound that seemed very awesome in 
that uncanny place. 

“There’s water running down there,” the 
Scoutmaster explained. And ing a 
candle to a long cord he let it down. It 
finally reached bottom and revealed a small 
stream flowing. beside. a narrow ledge. 

“T’ll bet those Indians fell over here and 
were killed,” exclaimed one of the boys. 
“Wonder how far it is down there?” 

The cord was measured and found to be 
fifty feet long. 

“We haven’t any rope here to make a 
ladder that will reach that far,” said the 
Scoutmaster. “We’ll have to bring in that 
big rope we left at camp before we can ex- 
plore that part.” 

“Look, the cave goes on beyond this 
hole,” cried Harry, holding his candle high 
above his head, showing that the chasm 
was only about six feet wide. 

“Tt’s 12 o'clock,” remarked the Scout- 
master, looking at his watch. “Suppose we 
eat our lunch and then see if we can get 
across.” 


EATED about on‘ bits of rock they 

eagerly discussed the possibilities of 
the remainder of the cave as they ate. One 
boy had a small bucket which was tied to 
the cord and let down to the stream below 
and filled with water. ‘When they had 
finished their lunch they lushed two staffs 
together and tied a candle to the end. 
When this was held across the opening it 
was found that the space beyond was clear 
of obstructions. 

“Wish we had a long pole so we could 
get across,” said Harry. 

“Hold that light there a minute,” ex- 
claimed George as he stepped back a lit- 
tle. Before the other boys realized what 
he had in mind he had made a short run 
and leaped across the chasm. After that 
it was easy for the others to follow him, 
although it required some nerve to jump 
in the semi-darkness. 

They did not find much to interest them 
in the remainder of the cave, especially 
as their minds were on the lower strata 
with its possible solution of the unknown 
It was nearly dark 
when they returned to the camp, eagerly 
discussing plans for the morning. 

The next day they carried with them the 
large rope that had been prepared for the 
part it was to play in the day’s work. 
When they reached the chasm the rope was 
looped about the stalactite with the ends 
hanging down either side. Staffs were put 
through the loops that had been tied in it 
and they had a good ladder. The Scout- 
master went down, followed by the patrol 
leaders and then the impatient scouts. 

The ledge along the water widened very 
quickly and the boys hunted eagerly for 
some traces of the Indians. Suddenly one 
boy held up an arrow head with a bit of 
wood fastened to it that he had found in 
the shallow water. In a minute all the 
boys were searching every part of the 


stream. But their search was fruitless and 
they soon went on. 

They had gone some distance from the 
ladder when suddenly they heard a sound 
as of rocks striking together some dis- 
tance ahead. Listening in the tense silence 
they could hear other queer noises. 

“Something coming this way,” boty ere 
the Scoutmaster. “Put out those lights 
and keep close to the wall till we find 
out what it is.” 


breathless silence. For a time there 
was no sound. Then they heard the soft 
shuffle of padded feet approaching. Nearer 
and nearer came the sounds until it seemed 
that the unseen thing was right upon. the 
boys. Then suddenly the sound grew 
faint. A guttural growl and a sudden 
flash of light gleamed from the entrance 
of a large room just beyond. A fire be- 
gan to burn and the light revealed a long- 
haired, bearded man clothed in rags. One 
of the scouts, huddling close to the walls 
of the cavern, loosened a stone. At the 
noise the man turned a frightened face to- 
wards them. Then he straightened up 
with a look of relief as -he exclaimed: 

“You have come at last. I am glad. 
Anything is better than this life of a mole. 
I am glad you have found me.” 

“What do you mean?” inquired the Scout- 
master as he entered the room followed by 
the boys. “We were not looking for you. 
We were exploring this cave. Whom did 
you expect and why are you living here?” 

“Why am I living here? Paying the 
penalty of my crime,” cried the man bit- 
terly. “Have I suffered? Look at my 
gray hair; I look like a man of fifty and 
yet I am only twenty-one. Like so many 
foolish country boys I thought it was 
smart to drink. Three years ago I came 
home drunk, in anger I seized an axe——” 

“Wait,” cried the Scoutmaster, “is your 
name Reuben Stanley?” 

“Yes, yes, how did you know?” 

“Yesterday we heard your story for the 
first time,” was the reply. “It was told us 
by a man with a scar on his head. He 
was your brother.” 

“What! My brother! He is not dead? 
I did not kill him? Oh, thank God!” and 
he fell unconscious to the floor. 


2 igen nae together they waited in 


HEN the cave dweller revived he 

was told of the fire and what his 
brother had said. Then the fugitive told 
how he had fled to the cave and lived there 
three long years without seeing a human 
being. He had used the entrance where 
the stream flowed from the cave and had 
never crossed over the hill. 

The story of his mental suffering and 
remorse, told in the weird setting of the 
candle-lit cave, made a deep impression 
on the listening scouts. His explanation 
of the other entrance solved the puzzle of 
the escape of the Indians. 

When one of the boys said something 
about being sorry not to find some relics, 
the man took them to one corner of the 
cave. There they found a great pile of 
arrowheads, tomahawks, bows and similar 
things that he had gathered during his 
stay. He insisted that the scouts take them 
all, as he wanted no reminders of the fear- 
ful time he had experienced. 

In the morning the troop went with him 
to his home where he was gladly received 
by those who loved him. 

“George,” said Harry, as the two boys 
crawled into bed that night, “you won't 
have to eat that horseradish. I’m going to 
join the scouts the first night I’m home.” 














“Temptation gripped him and dragged 
him, terror-stricken, wpon the run- 
ning board where he crouched low 
to avoid being seen.” 


Slim Jim — 





He Was “Nutty About Fires,” the Caprain Said, and— 


<¢ FF IM-M-M!” 

J At the threatening crescendo of 

that maternal call, Slim Jim Reynolds 

crouched into the blackness alongside the 
banisters. 

“Jim!” 

It was short, sharp, utterly unescapable 
this time. 

“What?” 

“What are you doing?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Where are you going?” 

An interval of hesitation; one thought 
of revolt, quickly abandoned, and then, 

“To the fire.” 

“You go straight back to bed, Jim!” 

“But mother, it’s just over in Forest 
Street.” 

“Jim! Go to your room and stay there! 
Understand?” 

The voice this time was masculine—the 
voice of ultimate authority; not to be 
questioned, 


By CARL MATTISON CHAPIN 


Illustrated by Watt Lovuperpack 


Slim Jim scuffied back down the hall- 
way, closed his door decisively behind him 
and dropped his rubber boots upon the 
floor. He ripped open the snaps of his 
rubber coat, viciously, and let it slip from 
his shoulders beside the boots. He hurled 
his sweater into one corner and his \xnick- 


erbockers into another he was 
old enough to be in long pants, anyway! 
Clad only in outing-flannel pajamas—an- 
other outrage of maternal despotism—he 


knelt by the open window and hoped he 
might catch cold, since the danger of 
catching cold was made co-pretext with 
the peril of violent death for curtailing 
the enjoyment of his pet obsession, which 
was Fires. 


F . Mepen~ three yards and a street he 
could see the glow of the fire, evi- 
dently 
the throb of engines and the murmur of 
voices and, now and then, the thud of 
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Johnson’s barn. He could hear good 


an axe. Pungent wafts of smoke from 
burning wood and hay came to his nos- 
trils. Past the end of his own street a 
belated steamer and its tender tooted and 
ding-donged. He kicked his bare feet 
viciously against the floor and gleaned 
some comfort of a grim sort from the 
shooting pains in his benumbed toes. He 
was desperately miserable. 

It was all on account of his size, all be- 
cause he weighed only ninety-seven pounds 
six ounces by Doctor Dad’s white scales and 
could not weigh a gramme more, no mat- 
ter how much he ate. For Dan Chesney, 
who was only fourteen himself, there was 
no inhibition of fires or anything else. 
Dan could do as he pleased because he 
weighed a hundred and thirty-five. As 
for himself, even the firemen, his very 
friends, declined to take him seri- 
ously, calling him “Slini Jim” or “Sliver” 


and laughing consumedly at his demands 
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for serious consideration in the scheme 
of things. 

The glow above Johnson’s barn died 
away and the throbbing of engines ceased. 
One by one, Jim heard them trundle away 
with the mournful, cadenced dong . . . 
dong of homing apparatus. It was all 
over, and once again he had missed it. 

He rose stiffly to his feet, every numbed 
inch of him in revolt against the stupid 
injustice of the world. Yet, in spite of 
disappointment and bitterness, he care- 
fully gathered his scattered clothes and 
laid them out, ready, against another 
alarm. The boots he set upright beside 
the bed, the lower extremities of his knick- 
erbockers tucked into their tops—not out- 
side them as he would have adjusted the 
long —_ of his just deserts. His rubber 
coat he spread, inside out, over the back 
of the chair with his sweater coat on top. 
His blue, knitted skating cap he hung 
on its hook by the door, ready to be seized 


in flight. How many nights, hoping against },; 


hope, had he fixed them so! Yet never 
had he won past the head of the stairs, 
save once—and for that he had paid heav- 
ily, though it was only a false alarm. 


M bead had breakfasted and gone, next 
morning, before his father and mother 
came down stairs. While they ate he 
stood in a mood of bitter-sweet absorp- 
tion in the half-frozen mud which sur- 
rounded the charred and odorous debris 
of Johnson’s barn. This was his lot in 
life, to take his fires in retrospect through 
he medium of ruins and the newspapers. 

e knew what awaited him over at the 
quarters of Hook and Ladder Company 
Number 23, but he braced himself and 
went to take his punishment. The men 
were at their cleaning-up when he opened 
the door. 

“Mornin’, Sliver,” 
Lean, the big Lieutenant. 
enjoy the fire last night?” 

“Didn't go,” Jim answered, as calmly 
as might be with his heart battering 
against his ribs. 

“Wh-a-at?” rolled the chorus from every 
corner of the floor. 

“Didn’t go.” 

He had made just that answer to just 
that question so many, many times! It 
was the ordained morning ritual after 
every night fire in the Woodlawn district. 

“This is getting serious,” observed Tim 
Murphy, the tillerman who, weighing bare- 
ly 140 pounds himself, was an especial 
thorn in Jim’s side. “The way you're 
sleeping over is something scand’ious, kid. 
First thing you know you'll be getting a 
fire in your own house and we'll have to 
come over and wake you up.” 

Jim had nothing to say to this. He 
sought his usual refuge, beneath the tow- 
ering shoulders of Bad Babe, the center 
horse of the truck’s hitch, who would 
cheerfully have bitten the head off anyone 
but Slim Jim Reynolds. Truck 28 was 
always expecting a tragedy but never get- 
ting it. Nevertheless, Captain Lantry re- 
fused to approve. 

“Come out of that, now, Jim,” be bel- 
lowed from the stairs. “Keep away from 
that horse or keep out of the house! I 
won’t tell you that again.” 

There was no one on the face of the 
earth whom Jim feared and adored as he 
did the grizzled, crochety “skipper” of the 
Truck. He gave Bad Babe a last, furtive 
pat and ducked under the chain and out 
of the house. 

One zero morning; a few weeks later, 
Jim started out of sound sleep and found 


rumbled Tom Mc- 
“How did you 


Tom McLean, in full winter regalia, bend- 

ing over his bed. Grinning broadly, the 

big Lieutenant rolled the boy in his 

blankets and bore him down to kitchen 

where the rest of 23’s crew hailed his ap- 
arance with a howl of joy. 

“Well-a, look who’s here!” piped Tom 
Murphy. “Old Slim Jim rolling in on the 
all-out again! What'd I tell you, Sliver?” 

“And his little turn-outs all ready be- 
side the bed,” jeered McLean, dandling 
the bewildered boy like a baby, in spite 
of his struggles. 


Miserably Jim gazed about him without 
a word. The kitchen was a clammy, 
odorous wreck. Portions of the stove 
were scattered into every corner and dead 
coals strewed the floor. The family iron- 
ing hung in limp, charred tatters on the 
frames. Norah, the cook, had built a 
brisk fire in the frozen range, with the 
usual result. The jibes of his friends were 
far-off, indistinguishable murmurs to Jim. 
e was conscious of but one thing—there 
had been a fire in his own house and he 
had missed it. It was fate’s crowning, 
cowardly insult. 

“There, there,” McLean was crooning in 
his ear, “wait till I tuck him in his little 
beddie again and we’ll be rolling home. 
Don’t you be afraid, Slimmie. Old 238 
ain’t going to let anything happen to you. 
We're going to keep dressed and hitched 
every night now and the first thing we'll 
do is throw a ladder to your window and 
fetch you out all hunky.” 


Later that morning Jim went to school 
a roundabout way and it was clear in his 
mind that he would never, never again be 
caught within sight of the truck house. 
By noon, however, he was taking a differ- 
ent view of the matter. Truck 23 hated a 
quitter worse than it hated a tenement 
fire. Jim walked straight to the house 
and straight in, his teeth clenched and his 
nerves braced for a shock. But there was 
no shock. Perhaps his friends had been 
doing some thinking. They received him 
kindly and handled’ him with exquisite 
tact and gentleness—too gently for his 
happiness. They were too much like lov- 
ing fathers—he would have had them meet 
him man to man. Nevertheless, he was 
very glad he had gone. 


JT was one afternoon in the following 

summer that he first caught Captain 
Lantry with his guard of gruffness lowered. 
The Captain’s smile lured him on—Lantry 
had never smiled on him before. The 
“Skipper” was twice a Medal man. He 
had been a working captain, downtown, 
a fiend for punishment and a byword in 
the Department. With his second medal 
he had achieved a broken leg which never 
healed properly. It had sent him to the 
outskirts, to a life of idleness and trivial 
fires which he hated. It had soured his 
disposition and the mention of medals was 
as wormwood and gall. Jim had long 
burned with desire to question him—and 
now he was smiling. 

“Captain,” the boy stammered, “tell me 
how—how you did it?” 

‘Did what?” Lantry growled suspi- 


ciously, his smile e. 
Sia you think—how did 


“I mean—what 
you feel when you saw Lafferty go 
“What 


through with the floor that time?” 
“Think !” bellowed the Captain. 

would I be thinking f’r? He was in there, 

wasn’t he? I couldn’t leave him there, 

could 1?” 


Jim was terrified at the rashness which 
had stirred this depth of savagery in the 


veteran. But he had taken the plunge, 
and the subject was near to his heart. 

“I—I wish I knew how to do things like 
that, Cap,” he stumbled. “I keep wonder- 
ing how I'd feel if I ever had to do such 
a thing.” 

The boy’s earnestness pierced the Cap- 
tain’s armor. He seemed, suddenly, to 
realize the pitifulness of the vast craving 
for ae 1 deeds which animated the slen- 
der body. 

“Why are you so nutty about fires, 
Jim?” he asked, kindly. 

“I'd rather be a fireman than anything 
in the world,” the boy cried, tensely. 

If it was pitiful it was also absurd and 
the Captain’s huge barrel of a chest heaved 
with his laughter. 

“You!” he sputtered. “You a fireman! 
Why, son, if you ever took hold of that 
peewee chemical line she’d p'ck you up 
and heave you over the City Hall tower— 
there, Jimmie, don’t you mind what I say,” 
he hastened to add, in an altered tone, 
rather appalled by the ghastly change in 
the boy’s expression. “You’ve got brains 
and I haven’t. I’ve got muscle and 
lungs, sure—but you, why you'll be a big 
lawyer, or a doctor like your father, some 
day, and you'll laugh your head off when 
I tell you how you wanted to be a fire- 
man. But don’t you worry about .doing 
things; when the time comes that you’ve 
got something to do you won't stop to 
think how you feel—you'll just do it.” 

That was the bitterest hour of Slim 
Jim’s life. He went away by himself, 
around the corner of the house, and lay 
down upon the grass to wrestle with this 
new-found knowledge of his utter weak- 
ness and uselessness in life. It was the 
first time he had ever been permitted to 
see himself as others saw him—as those 
heroes of his soul saw him. He was face 
to face with cataclysm. 


S he lay there, miserably pondering, 

the house watchman sounded the still 
alarm signal. Instinctively Jim leaped to 
his feet and rushed, with the others, into 
the house, though he knew, as always, that 
it was of no use—for Lantry was adamant 
on the subject of riding to fires. 

It was vacation time and there were but 
four men on duty. The driver and tiller- 
man leaped to their places; Lantry sprang 
to his station on the turntable and the 
watchman swung to the running-board on 
the side opposite where Jim stood. 

As the wheels began to turn there 
loomed in front of the boy that empty 
step and suddenly the imp Temptation 
gripped him and dragged him, terror- 
stricken, upon the running board where he 
crouched low to avoid being seen. 

In a moment the truck was whirling 
down the street; the die was cast be- 
yond revocation ! 

“It’s the old barn on the lower road in 
Elmville,” the watchman was shouting up 
to Captain Lantry. “They say there’s a 
kid caught inside.” 

Jim’s heart leaped. The old barn was 
as familiar to him as his own house. It 
lay half a mile beyond the city limits, in 
a tiny hamlet. It was a rickety old ruin. 
The roof was gone, most of the loft had 
fallen through, and the slanting floor 
joists, together with the litter of lumber 
and odds and ends, made of the interior 
a perfect labyrinth. 


f, Bee x three big grays were pounding 
down the road at a rhythmic gallop. 
Clinging to the holding-rod Jim leaned 
out into the full sweep of the June air 
(Continued on page 88) 
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The First Class Cooking Test 


This Tells How You Can Master It 


By FREDERICK 


K. VREELAND 


Naturalist, Woodsman, Scout. 


FIRST CLASS TEST NO. 6— 


“Prepare and cook satisfactorily in 
the open, without regular kitchen uten- 
sils, two of the following articles, as 
may be directed: eggs, bacon, hunter's 
stew, fish, fowl, game, pancakes, hoe- 
cake, biscuit or bannock, twist. Ex- 
plain to another boy the methods 
employed.” 





the egg must be done properly, not raw in 
the middle and not hard as a rock. The 
best way to boil an egg is to put it on in 
cold water and then bring it quickly to a 
boil. If the fire is hot the egg will be 
done when the water boils. This is better 
than putting it on in boiling water, as it 
cooks the egg all the way through, with- 
out making the white hard and tough. 


Poached eggs. Fill the frying pan half 


full of water and bring it to a boil. | 


Crack the egg carefully on the edge of 


r= test demands skill in the best the pan, break it in two and drop it into 


practical methods of camp cookery. 
This requires a thorough working knowl- 
edge of the three chief camp utensils: the 
camp kettle, the frying pan and the re- 
flecting baker. The scout may cook the 
required articles in any way that he 
pleases, provided it is well done. He must 
be able to cook them all in one way or 
another, and in passing the test he may 
be required to cook any two that the ex- 
aminer chooses to name. 

Eggs may be poached, fried, scrambled 
or properly boiled. 

Bacon may be fried or broiled, thor- 
oughly cooked and not done to a chip. 

Hunter’s stew must be thoroughly 
cooked and not scorched or stuck to the 
bottom of the kettle. 

Fish may be fried, planked, broiled on a 
spit or baked -in the reflector, well cooked 
and not broken to pieces. 

Fowl and game may be fried, broiled or 
roasted. 

Pancakes must be light, thoroughly 
cooked and browned without burning. 

Hoe-cake should be baked in the embers 
and well cooked to the center. 

Biscuit is preferably baked in the reflec- 
tor, though a first-class scout should be 
able to make a thoroughly good and well- 
baked bannock (not a pancake) in the fry- 
ing pan. 

Twist should be thoroughly cooked 
through to the stick and not burned or 
smoked. 


“Do Ir Up Brown” 


To pass this test the scout should show 
skill and finish, doing a thoroughly good 
job. Any boy can cook a meal that he 
can swallow without poisoning himself, but 
a first-class scout should be able to do it 
in thoroughly first-class form. The de- 
scriptions below will help you to do this. 
They are for practical outdoor methods 
such as are used by skilled woodsmen, and 
make good wholesome food without un- 
necessary frills. 

It is not intended that a first-class scout 
Should master all these methods of cook 
ing, but he should be able to cook all the 
things stated in the requirement, by some 
one thoroughly good method. 


Axsovut Ecos 
Boiled eggs. Maybe you think any duf- 


fer can boil an egg. Perhaps he can, after you sho 


a fashion, but to pass the first-class test mutton, potatoes, carrots, onions and rice. 


the boiling water. Boil until the white is 
set and all the transparent appearance has 
disappeared, then drain off the water. 

Fried eggs. The secret of frying eggs 
is to cook them slowly so that they will be 
done all the way through without being 
tough and leathery on the bottom. Have 
your grease sizzling before breaking the 
eggs. Then break them carefully, as for 
poaching, and hold over the fire where it 
is not too hot. Cover the pan with a tin 
or a piece of bark. This keeps in the heat 
and helps cook the top. Cook slowly and 
do not be impatient. 

Scrambled eggs. Drop a spoonful of 
butter into the pan and melt it until it 
bubbles. Then break the eggs in the pan. 
Add a little milk if you have it; otherwise 
a tablespoonful of water will do. Cook 
slowly and stir until it is cooked dry. 
Salt when done. 


Cooxine Bacon 


The secret of frying bacon is to get it 
done without drying up. For cooking in 
camp it should be sliced from 1% to 8/16 of 
an inch thick—much thicker than it is usu- 
ally sliced at home. Cut off the rind be- 
fore cooking. Put it in the pan and fry 
over a moderate fire, turning when it be- 
gins to curl so as to keep it flat. It should 
be taken out before you think it is done, 
for it has a way of hardening after you 
take it from the pan. To pass the test the 
bacon should be thoroughly done without 
being dried up. Save the grease. It is 
fine for frying meat or fish, and adds an 
appetizing flavor. 

Bacon may also be toasted by threading 
it on the prongs of a forked spit, one 
prong passing through each end of the 
strip. Put the prongs through each strip 
twice so as to keep the strip flat on the 
prong. 

Tue Secret or THE Stew 





At It. 


Cut the meat into chunks, an inch cube, 
wash and put it in the camp kettle; fill the 
kettle half full of water and hang over 
the fire. While it is coming to a boil pre- 
agi your vegetables. The onions should 
e peeled, and if they are large, quartered; 
carrots should be scraped; potatoes peeled 
or scraped. Cut the vegetables in pieces 
about the same size as the meat, and when 
the water boils put them in the kettle. 
This will stop the boiling. When the water 
boils again set the kettle back so that it 
will simmer and steam without boiling 
hard. Add salt to taste when the stew is 
about half done. Add water if necessary 
to keep the vegetables well covered. It 
is not necessary to stir if the fire is prop- 
erly handled. 

A fine finishing touch may be put on the 
stew by dropping in a handful of rice 
about twenty minutes before it is done. 
This absorbs the surplus broth and thick- 
ens it, besides adding to its nourishment. 
Part of a can of tomatoes may be added 
toward the end. 


Ways or Cooxine Fisu 

Fried fish. The fish should be thorough- 
ly cleaned, and, if large, cut into pieces to 
fit the frying pan. Small fish may be 
cooked whole, but large ones should be 
split. If the fish is cooked whole cut 
through the backbone with a knife at 
points about an inch and a half apart to 
keep it from curling. 

Rub salt over the surface while moist. 
Fish should always be salted before cook- 
ing; meat never. The fish will brown bet- 
ter and be less likely to stick to the pan 
if it is rolled in corn meal or cracker 
crumbs before frying. Heat the pan, with 
enough grease to cover the bottom. an 
eighth of an inch deep. Have the grease 
sizzling hot before putting in the fish. 
Never put anything to cook in grease that 
is not hot. 


is called by woodsmen an 


Hunter’s stew, or “Mulligan stew,” as it Lay the pieces in carefully and cook 
“sour-doughs” over a fire that is just hot enough to keep 
all over the country, is a very elastic dish. the grease sizzling without smoking. When- 
Usually it is made out of anything that you ever your frying pan smokes, when cook- 

have in camp. If you can get fresh vege- ing fish or anything else, it is too hot. 
tables, of course that is the ideal thing, but The secret of all frying is to keep the 
it is surprising what an appetizing stew fat boiling without over-heating. Lift the 
you can make out of everything in general fish carefully with a knife from time to 
and nothing in particular. time to let the = work — it so it 
When you supplie - will not stick. nm one side is done 
aid Ai ca ae —_ ae brown turn the fish with a knife and brown 


(Continued on page 26) 














AM an American. 

I belong to the United States 

of America, and am proud of it, 

because my country is great and 

strong, and its ideals are just and 
humane. 

I love my country because it 
stands for liberty and against all 
forms of slavery, tyranny, and 
unjust privilege. 

I love my country because it 
is a democracy, where the peo- 
ple govern themselves, and 
there is no hereditary class to rule them. 

I love my country because the feeling of the people 
is against all classes, and what classes we have are 
constantly mingling and breaking up. 

I love my country because it never wishes to con- 
quer any other country, nor to annex any territory 
that does not belong to it without the consent of the 
people who live in such territory. 

I love my country because the only use it has for 
an army and navy is to defend itself from unjust at- 
tack and to protect its citizens. 

I love my country because it is founded on the 
principle of federation and not of empire. 

I love my country because it is ready to join with 
the other nations of the world in a World Federation, 
and thus do away forever with war, whenever the 
other nations are willing. 

I love my country because it has always been fore- 
most in settling international disputes by arbitration. 

I love my country because it asks nothing for itself 
it would not ask for all humanity. 

I love my country because it is the land of oppor- 
tunity; the way to success is open to every person, no 
matter what his birth or circumstances. 

I love my country because the oppressed of other 
countries are welcome here, and have all rights and 
privileges of native citizens if they obey our laws. 











My Country 


DR. FRANK CRANE 





I love my country because every 
child in it can get an education 
free in its public schools, and more 
money is spent on training children 
here than in any other country. 

I love my country because 
women are respected and hon- 


ored. 
I love my country because 
the workers are constantly 


striving to improve their con- 
dition, wages are higher here 
than anywhere else in the world, 
and men, women, and children have more to eat and 
are better clothed. 

I love my country because it is considered here 
honorable to work, and those people who do no use- 
ful labor are looked upon with disfavor. 

I love my country betause life is protected, order 
is maintained, and property is secure. 

I love my country because if any one is dissatisfied 
with things as they are he can change them, if he can 
induce enough to agree with him. 

I love my country because we have free speech 
and a free press. 

I love my country because it interferes with no per- 
son’s religion. 

I love my country because its people are indus- 
trious, energetic, independent, friendly, and have a 
sense of humor. 

I love my country because it gives me full oppor- 
tunity to live my own life, and | wish so to live that I 
shall be of service to my country. 

I love my country because its heroes are such char- 
acters as George Washington and Abraham Lincoln, 
who loved to serve and not to rule. 

I will serve my country in any way I can. I will 
strive to be a good citizen, and will not do anything 
nor take part in anything that may wrong the public. 
I wish to live for my country. 


IF NEED BE, I WILL DIE FOR MY COUNTRY. 
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comes in America a famous athlete, a master of electrical science, a college professor, 
a rich and famous inventor, a leader of his race, a benefactor of mankind. The 
story of Michael Idvorsky Pupin reads like friction, but it is fact—it actually happened. 


A N immigrant boy, penniless, friendless, not knowing the language of the country, be- 








VWVhat Dreams 


Can Do 





By ARMSTRONG PERRY 


Prof. Michael Idvorsky Pupin experimenting with 
wireless “tuning” apparatus which he invented. 











ICHAEL IDVORSKY PUPIN, 15 

years old, stepped from the im- 

migrant barge at Castle Garden, 
in the city of New York, and looked 
about him. 

It was a relief to be on terra firma 
again. The steerage in the Hamburg- 
American liner which had brought him 
from Europe was interesting in its way, 
but two weeks of it was quite enough. 

Of the money which he had raised by 
selling his old watch and books, $11.00 
had been paid for passage, and the bal- 
ance on hand was exactly five cents. 

Michael had been born in the village of 
Idvor, as his middle name _ indicated. 
Idvor was on the Austrian side of the 
Danube River, a few miles north of Bel- 
grade, the capital of Serbia. He was a 
Serb through and through, and proud 
of his nationality, but there were reasons 
why he did not wish to remain in his 
mother country. I 

Like American boys, Michael, in far- 
away Serbia, had read the lives of George 
Washington and Benjamin Franklin, and 
in the newspapers he read many incidents 
of the great Abraham Lincoln. He knew 
that America meant freedom, therefore 
America was the place for him. : 


HE five cents he had, Michael in- 

vested in a piece of plum pie as 
soon as he had landed. It was a relief to 
swallow something with the assurance that 
it would stay down, after two weeks on 
the ocean. His five cents were gone, but 
he had his five senses and he used them 
to the best advantage. 

Having lost his hat on the way over, 
while engaged in that classic exercise 
known as “feeding the fishes,” Michael had 
for headgear only an old Turkish fez, as 
he started up Broadway in search of ad- 
venture. This fantastic cap helped him 


Prof. Pupin’s Message of Pat- 
riotism to the Boy Scouts 
of America , 


& him in his laboratory at 


olumbia University) 

HE Boy Scouts of America is an 
organized national unit of the best 
elements of American youth. Their 

motto is “patriotism’’ exercised by actual 
service and the only service which has 
value is service based upon obedience to 
leadership of men whose lives bear testi- 
mony to their fitness for leadership. 

No man can lead who has never served 
and no man is fit to command who has 
not prepared himself for it by obedience. 
Let the Boy Scouts of America prepare 
themselves to become leaders of men by 
practicing the great art of obedience, and 
in the practice of this art let them listen 
to commands not only of their leaders who 
are living now, but also of their leaders 
who are now among the blessed. The 
voice of Washington, Franklin and Lin- 
coln is still living and its commands 
are as clear as they were when these 
great national leaders lived. 


Let the Boy Scouts of America never 
turn a deaf ear to these commands which 
bid them’ to be true to themselves, and 
their fellowmen if they wish to be true 
to their country.—(Signed) M, I. Puprn. 


(Written 


to find it. He had gone but a little way 
when a Battery bootblack cried, “Say, 
fellers, pike the ginney,” or words to that 
effect. 

Not knowing one word of English, 
Michael was not offended by this saluta- 
tion, but before he had gone as far as 
Wall Street he found himself surrounded 
by a motley crowd whose gestures, if not 
their pao & were unmistakable. ‘They 
were guying Michael. In a moment his 
Serbian fighting blood was up. 

He picked out one of the crowd and 





challenged him to mortal combat by the 
well-known sign language. The challenge 
was accepted and the crowd, hostile but 
showing the American spirit of fair play, 
formed a circle around the combatants. 
Michael came out victorious, but victory 
as well as defeat presents its peculiar 
problems. Feeling that he had done well 
to win this, his first battle in the western 
world, his pride received a sudden jolt 
when he was taken in charge by a ver 
tall gentleman dressed in blue clothes with 
brass buttons, and speaking with an Irish 


brogue, 
J UST as he had visions of spending the 
remainder of the time in America be- 
hind prison bars, another gentleman in- 
terfered. This one did not carry a club, 
but he had most persuasive manners. At 
the close of a short but very earnest argu- 
ment, the policeman yielded and the civil- 
ian took Michael back to Castle Garden, 
where in the presence of the immigrant 
authorities, he engaged the lad to work 
on a farm near Delaware City, in the 
State of Delaware. ; 

The civilian was a foreman on the farm. 
Under his direction Michael worxed hard 
for three months. His duties consisted of 
taking care of a pair of mules, driving 
them, and doing all kinds of hauling and 
carting work on the farm. 

One of the mules was more than un- 
usually stubborn. He particularly ob- 
jected to having the bridle put on his head. 

he other farmhands knew his disposition 
and waited anxiously in the morning at 
hitching time to see how young Michael 
would handle the problem. 

They found out. Having put the bridle 
on once, he left it there, removing only. 
the bit at feeding time. Very soon the 
mule forgot all about his objections to 

(Continued on page 82) -* 








Forest fire on an “old burn”—A second devastation Forest officer fighting fire 


Fires in the Forest! 
And What's Done to Prevent or Stop Them 


Two fire lookouts. Above, on top of Mt. Eddy, California; 
at the left, in a tree top. Mt. Shasta shows in the back- 
ground of each picture 


; 
& 


These are Boy Scouts from Denver who helped the Government : 
Forest men last summer. Forest Ranger using field telephone 


Photographs from the United States Forest Service 











Fighting a Forest Fire 


An Experience of a Famous Forester, WWhich Shows a Great Danger 
All Scouts Will Avoid in the Woods 


the pine forests of the East, I 

helped to fight a hard crown fire. 
A crown, or master fire, is one that gets 
up into the crowns of the trees. It rushes 
through the tops, and at the same time 
burns over the ground underneath. These 
crown fires are wedge-shaped with a dis- 
tinct head varying in ‘width from a hun- 
dred feet or so up to perhaps a quarter 
of a mile, with so-called wings burning 
along on each side over the ground. 

The fire I am speaking of had a head 
of two hundred or three hundred feet, 
and was rushing through the crowns of 
the trees at the rate of four or five miles 
an hour, with a tremendous cloud of black 
smoke rising up and with a roar that was 
simply terrifying. Sparks and big burn- 
ing cinders were carried hundreds of feet 
ahead of the fire, and it looked as if. the 
whole country was going*to burn up. 

Some twenty-five or thirty farmers were 
gotten together at a crossroad ahead of 
the fire, and these set a back fire to burn 
against the wind toward the on-rushing 
conflagration. The back fire was finally 
gotten under way, eating gradually against 
the wind, and when the two fires were 
approaching, perhaps fifty or a hundred 
feet apart, the back fire was caught by 
the suction of the roaring furnace of the 
head of the crown fire, and there was a 
terrific roar as the two fires met, while a 
volume of smoke and flames mounted hun- 
dreds of feet into the air. The crown 
fire was killed in a few moments, and there 
was nothing left but the wings working 
gradually over the surface of the ground, 
leaping along through the underbrush and 
litter of humus. 


A NUMBER of years ago, in one of 


Bor Ir Wasn’r “Lickep.” 


Now comes the important point of the 
story. To stop that ground fire was the 
hardest kind of fatiguing work. Every 
man was hungry and thirsty, and it was 
long past his dinner hour. The group of 
volunteers broke up, and the farmers went 
to their homes, thinking that the job was 
done. No adequate patrol was left to 
guard the several wing fires. Inside of 
two hours the wind had fanned up the 
wings of the old fire, and there developed 
two crown fires which burned for a couple 
of days and destroyed thousands of acres 
of fine forest. 

This shows how dangerous it is to leave 
any fire burning in the woods at all. No 
fire of any kind, whether a camp fire or 
the remnants of a forest fire, should be 
left unattended until it is entirely out, 
every bit of it. The Forest Service has 
to fight from 4,000 to 7,000 fires every year 
on the National Forests. Whenever a fire 
is put out on the Forests a man is left on 
the ground until there is not the slightest 
doubt that every spark has been extin- 
guished. 

Every scout who goes camping this 
summer is pretty certain to come back 


By HENRY S, GRAVES 


Chief Forester, United States Forest Service 











with -a better appreciation than he ever 
had before of the usefulness of the forest 
and the need for taking care of it. Camp- 
ing itself would lose most of its pleasures 
if there were no trees under w_iich to pitch 
a tent. The scout may hapycn to camp 
near a place where timber is being cut, 
and perhaps a number of different kinds 
of products turned out; and he will see 
then how the forest is useful in giving us 
material we need for a hundred important 
urposes. He will certainly see, if he 
eeps his eyes open, that the woods are 
a refuge for every.kind of wild life. 

It is quite likely, too, that he will come 
across places where the forest has been 
burned away and the ground left bare. 
From such areas the rain which falls runs 
rapidly off into the streams, because there 
is no forest cover to absorb it and later 
feed it gradually through the earth to the 
springs and rivers. The result of this is 
increased danger from floods and washing 
away of the soil. Great areas of our for- 
ests have been burned over, with a loss 
of millions of dollars’ worth of valuable 
timber and with other millions of dollars 
damage from floods and erosion. 

It is a fact for the scout to remember 
that a good part of this destruction can 
be charged to somebody’s carelessness 
with fire in the woods. Most forest fires 
are caused by the acts of man, and so are 
preventable. Scouts who go into the 
woods to camp can, by always being care- 
ful with fire themselves, help protect the 
forest from its greatest enemy, and at the 
same time set an example to others in tak- 
ing the right précautions against starting 
fire that may destroy valuable property, 
and even lives. 


A Spark May Lave ror Hovrs— 
Loox Out! 


Every good woodsman makes it an in- 
variable rule to put out his fire before 
he leaves it, and to put it out so com- 
ag! that there is not a smolder of it 
eft. In the forest there is more or less 
accumulation of partially decayed vege- 
table matter. from fallen leaves, branches, 
twigs, and the like, sometimes more than 
a foot deep. This material, which usually 
is moist, burns very slowly like punk—in 
fact, it is a form of punk. Often when 
a person thinks that he has completely 
put- out his camp fire, he has left a few 
sparks smoldering in this partly decayed 
humus. 

A spark may live for hours, even days, 
and then reach some inflammable material 
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' like dry leaves and quickly become a seri- 


ous forest fire. There-have been instances 
where fires have smoldered in this vege- 
table duff,.as it is called, all winter under 
snow, and then the following spring have 
broken out into a fire on the surface of 
the ground. Such buried fires Kill the 
roots of the trees about which they burn, 
and the next‘ year the first wind that 
comes along topples the trees over. 


Oprrortumrry ror Scouts, 


Our duty in preventing forest fires is 
a duty to the community in which we live, 
for the damage from such fires is far 
reaching in its effect. And the work of 
destruction, once started, is surprisingly 
quick. In a few hours trees may be j - 
stroyed which have been growing for hun- 
dreds of years, and along with them young 
trees which would form the forests of the 
future. 

By using every, care with fire when in 
the woods, by calling the attention of 
others to the need for care, and by at 
once reporting any fire that they may find 
to the nearest Scoutmaster or State Fire 
Warden, the scouts can aid in preserv- 
ing one of our most important natural 
resources, for the benefit not alone of our- 
selves, but also of those who come after 
us. 


Opportunities in Forestry 


HE profession of Forestry, which has 
developed in recent years, is of es- 
pecial interest to the boy who loves out- 
of-door life. Trained foresters are em- 
ployed by the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, by state forest commissions, lumber 
companies, railroads, and other private 
organizations. 

There are 168 national forests in the 
United States, cared for and protected 
by the Forest Service of the Department 
of Agriculture. Many young men are 
entering this Service. There are definite 
requirements about which information may 
be obtained from the United States Civil 
Service Commission at Washington. The 
general requisites for a successful for- 
ester are, a liking for life in the woods, 
a rugged -constitution to stand it, brains, 
administrative and executive ability, the 
spirit of public service and a thorough 
training for the work. 

Education counts a great deal in for- 
estry. The lower itions in the Govern- 
ment service are filled by competitive ex- 
aminations; the higher positions are us- 
ually filled by promotion on merit. Merit 
in such work, as in many other lines, de- 
velops best out of a thorough and broad 
education. Without such an education it 
is not possible to become a professional 
forester. Forest rangers need not be —_ 
———— but they are woodsmen rather 
than trained foresters. 




















The 


Crusoes 


By 


Boy Scout 


EDWIN C. BURRITT 
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What's Gone Before 


They 
island. 
of the Flying Fish can be seen. 


leave their ship, 


R. CAMERON, a scientist, takes his patrol of scouts 
with him on an expedition in the South Pacific, 
the Flying Fish, to explore an 
A terrific storm comes up and after it no trace 
The party, marooned 


with only meager equipment and provisions, finds food, 
builds a cabin of bamboo and explores the strange tropical 
wilderness. Finding a river of fresh water they estab- 
lish a new camp. The Fourth of July comes and they 
celebrate gloriously (considering the circumstances) and 
then they experience a violent tropical earthquake, which, 
however, does slight damage. After that they start in- 
land, up the river, passing through strange forests and 
finding a mysterious cave. 





“The sight that met their eyes was a sur- 
prising one.” 




















CHAPTER XXI. 
In the Curious Forest 


ITHOUT crossing, they made their 

way back down the glen to a wider 
place where the bank had been gullied out 
so as to afford them a chance of ascent. 
At the edge of the river they built a fire 
and ate their lunch of toasted sago cakes 
and bananas. Rod cut several long, slen- 
der bamboo joints and the boys filled these 
and their water-bottles, tying -pieces of 
palm-leaf over the tops of the bamboo car- 
riers to keep the water from spilling, and 
slinging them across their backs with their 
quivers. The stream was the only fresh 
water they had found on the island and it 
seemed probable that they would not come 
across any more. 

After a short noon rest they climbed the 
bank and made their way along the to 
over rising ground through a rather thick 
growth of trees and shrubs, where it was 
necessary to use the axes, to the head of 
the glen above the water-fall, of which they 
had another view, this time from above. 
Here ‘they were much interested in a gi- 
gantic tree, with great roots springing from 


the trunk at some distance from the ground 
and twisting in and out and around about. 
Roderick said the whole lower part of the 
tree looked like a bunch of enormous 
snakes twisted over and around each other, 
and the others agreed that his description 
was a good one. Dr. Cameron called it a 
Kanary tree and said that the nuts were 
good eating, but they were evidently not 
ripe as none had fallen. 

As they went on the boys saw several 
more of these curious trees, as well as 
great fig trees, the trunk of each a veri- 
table forest of stems and roots, so that it 
was hard to believe that it was only one 
tree and not a grove of them. They found 
one which appeared to have begun to grow 
in midair, sending upwards from this 
point great, far-spreading branches and 
downwards a pyramid of twisting, sprawl- 
ing roots. They made their way between 
these roots and stood in the center with 
the tree trunk a good fifty feet above 
their heads. 

“How on earth did such a great tree 
ever start to grow way up there?” asked 
the puzzled Karl. “How could it begin up 
in the air and send its roots down?” 


14 


“Maybe it was growing with its roots in 
the ground like other trees and an earth- 
quake came along and threw it up,” sug- 
gested the-ingenious Dick. 

“J think there is a more probable ex- 
planation than that,” laughed the scout- 
master. “Do you see that little tree over 
there growing up in the fork of a larger 
one and sending down air roots? Well, 
that was probably the way this one began. 
A seed was dropped, by a bird perhaps, 
high up in the fork of another tree. In 
this wonderful climate where everything 
grows so marvelously it wouldn’t be 
strange if it germinated and sent roots 
down towards the ground. These roots 
became so big and strong that they choked 
and destroyed the old tree, just as you 
have seen vines kill trees at home. Then 
the old tree decayed and fell away, leaving 
our fig as you see it.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to have any real trunk,” 
said Karl; “just a mass of branches and 
roots growing out from the same spot.” 

On these great fig trees, where the fruit 
was apparently ripe, they saw many flocks 
of pigeons, large green ones, little ones, 
some green with magenta-stained, white 
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breasts, others grayish-green with yellow 
wings, and long-tailed, reddish-brown ones. 
Here also they heard the mellow whistle of 
the mino bird, but did not get a look at 
one. The only animals they saw were 
little, shorttailed, black monkeys and 
squirrels. 


S they went on, the ground still rising 
A gradually, the forest thickened. Rat- 
tans and other climbing bush ropes or 
lianas, many armed with thorns, draped 
the great forest trees and had to be pushed 
aside with sticks or cut through, while a 
thick undergrowth of ferns and shrubs 
made walking very difficult and tiresome. 
Once Karl’s glasses were caught in a 
creeper and jerked off, but fortunately 
were not broken. In some places the trees 
were so intertwined and bound together 
with lianas, many of them almost as thick 
as a man’s arm, that it was quite impos- 
sible to cut one’s way through, and several 
detours had to be made around these 
tangled masses of trees and creepers. 
Once they saw a big, dead tree hanging 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, sup- 
ported by stout lianas which alone held it 
from falling to the ground. 

Ugly, black forest leeches were plentiful 
here, but the boys’ heavy shoes and tight- 
ly-wound leggings prevented these trouble- 
some insects from getting at their flesh. 
To be sure the leggings were hot and un- 
comfortable, but the lads had learned by 
experience that it was better to wear them 
when penetrating thick woods. Only a 
few days before Dick and Rod had gone 
hunting without theirs and the leeches, 
clinging to their legs, had drawn blood 
until their ragged stockings were satu- 
rated. Dick still had a couple of trouble- 
some sores where he had carelessly pulled 
the leeches off, leaving bits of their suckers 
in the wounds. 

As the large trees became more dense, 
the undergrowth began te disappear, until 
it consisted merely of broad-leaved ginger- 
worts and a few ferns, which the Doctor 
called Lindsayas, having fronds of steel- 
blue instead of green. The ground here 
was covered deep with leafmold and 
fallen leaves, however, so that walking was 
slow work. The straight tree trunks rose 
around them to the height of one hundred 
feet or more and the boys became inter- 
ested in noting the different kinds of 
stems, some round and smooth, some joint- 
ed, fluted or rough, some covered with 
prickles, others gnarly, and of various 
shades of brown, gray and reddish-copper 
color, blotched here and there with silvery 
lichens or small ferns. High up overhead 
in the tops orchids climbed upward to the 
sunlight, but down here the travelers could 
see nothing of them except an occasional 
patch of fallen petals on the moss at their 
feet. 


HE sun could not reach them here, 

only a dim, diffused light, and there 
were no bright colors, for the birds and 
butterflies, like the flowers, were far up 
above in the sunlight. There were some 
insects, however, the most unpleasant of 
which were great spiders, one large, black 
one with yellow spots being fully six inches 
across. Some of their webs had lines al- 
most as strong as fine cotton thread. 
There were also a few centipedes. 

Before starting Dr. Cameron had noted 
carefully the direction in which he wished 
to go to gain the summit of the mountain 
by the most direct route, and it was well 
that he did so, for they were obliged to 


lay their course almost entirely by the 
compass, 

As they continued to ascend they be- 
gan, to their delight, to come upon forest 
fruit trees with edible, ripe fruit, some of 
which had fallen to the ground. The first 
of these fruit trees had dark-green, pop- 
lar-like leaves and the fruits hanging two 
or three in a cluster. This the scoutmaster 
said was a Tampui tree, and the fruit, 
which had a yellow pulp, they found to be 
slightly acid. As they had not had a taste 
of anything acid since landing on_ the 
island, and, in this hot weather, had often 
longed for something of the sort, they 
found the tampui very refreshing. 

These fruit trees were frequented by 
birds, green barbets, hornbills, little star- 
lings, black-and-white orioles and pigeons 
of several varieties. Graceful palm trees 
with reddish-yellow fruit the scoutmaster 
said were Betelnut trees. “The seed of 
the fruit,” he added, “is chewed by the 
natives of this part of the world and affects 
them like a narcotic, developing a disgust- 
ing habit.” 

S they were passing beneath a fruit 
A tree Dick was suddenly startled by a 
large tree-snake which uncoiled itself and 
thrust its head down from an overhanging 
branch within a few feet of his face. He 
jumped back and struck at it with his 

amboo spear, but his blow was not hard 
enough to have any effect. The snake 
merely slipped to the ground and darted 
its head towards him. Rod, who had come 
up just in time, sprang forward and dealt 
it such a blow with his axe that he cut it 
completely in two about a foot below its 
head. 

For once the fearless Dick was thorough- 
ly frightened and his face was white as 
he bent to examine his terrible assailant. 
The snake was*a slender one about six 
feet long and so exactly the green of the 
foliage that it was no wonder he had not 
noticed it until its head swung down in 
his pathway. It had a double row of 
hooked fangs in wide-set jaws, and the 
Doctor said it was undoubtedly poisonous. 
Fortunately, he said, these tree snakes are 
of sluggish disposition and seldom attack a 
human being. It was not strange that 
after this little adventure Dick was not so 
eager to be ahead during the rest of the 
walk through the woods. 

They had been going through the forest 
for more than two hours when they were 
brought to a sudden halt. Their way was 
blocked by a bamboo fence overgrown 
with creepers. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

< A Surprising Discovery. 

HEY stopped and stared at one an- 

other in amazement. A _ bamboo 
fence—this meant people on the island, 
natives probably, and hitherto they had 
not seen the slightest trace of human be- 
ings. The fence was higher than their 
heads, but a little farther-along was a gap 
and with one accord they made for this, 
Dick was the first to reach it, with Rod 
close at his heels. 

The sight that met their eyes was a sur- 
prising one, a clearing containing half a 
dozen little bamboo houses raised on piles 
like their own and arranged in an irregu- 
lar semicircle. Within this semicircle a 

arden had evidently been planted, but 
eft for some time neglected. Behind the 
houses rose a arg of fruit trees. There 
was no sign of life about the place. The 


fence was partly broken down, the thatch 
(Continued on page 86) 





The light that says “here it is!” 


‘Tt 


Jim thought it was 
a burglar— 


But it was only the cat. 
what Harry thought all along. And 


That’s 
Eveready proved that Harry was 
right. 


You’ll want an Eveready for camp 
or wherever you go this Summer. 
It’s “ys useful for finding thin 
in the dark—for making a safe land- 
ing at the dock when the moon and 
stars fail you—for signaling at 
night—for a hundred and one other 
uses you'll quickly discover. 


No matches—no oil — Eveready is 
the safe light. You can take it any- 
where without danger. 


Have an Eveready of your own. 
Your nearest electrical, hardware 
stationery or drug dealer has a full 
line of Eveready lights in many 
styles, 75 cents and up. Also fresh 
TUNGSTEN batteries, the only 
flashlight batteries that are long- 
lived, dependable and gubndanloal. 
See him today. 


American Ever Ready Works 
of National Carbon Co. 
Long Island City 
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SAFETY LIGHTS 


New York 
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TUNGSTEN Battery 
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The Cave Scout 
Outdoors 


Something You May Not Have Thought 
About Bumble Bees, Birds and Ants 


By THE CAVE SCOUT 








OME out from behind that tree, Fat! 

I can see you bulging out on both 

sides of it. You’d make a fine 
stalker if you had a hay stack for cover. 
What’s the idea anyway? 

“Well, the fellows are all down by the 
creek over the hill and it’s such a nice 
day we thought maybe you'd just as soon 
come out of your Cave for our confab. 
They sent me to ask you and when I saw 
you sitting out here in front of the Cave 
like a woodchuck in front of his hole, I 
thought I’d see how close I could get to 
you without being seen. Won’t you come 
down where the bunch is?” 

That suits me all right. Lead on brave 
youth! : 


Well this is a fine place you fellows 
have picked out for our chinfest! Just 
spraddle out in the grass any old way 
you like and let’s be comfortable. I’m 
keen for this outdoor business, myself. 

“Mr. Cave Scout, it is all very fine to 
talk about outdoor life for these scouts 
who are going to camp out this summer, 
but what are the rest of us going to do? 
There are lots of us who can’t get away 
long enough to go to camp. How are we 
going to learn about the trees and bugs 
and things and have a lot of fun playing 
games?” 

You don’t have to go to camp, or even 
to belong to a scout troop, to learn those 
things, but, of course, it helps a lot if you 
can do both. Take the Cave Scout himself, 
for instance. He never went camping when 
he was your age and there were no scout 
troops to belong to. But he knew where 
the first hepaticas would blossom in the 
spring, where the first robin would appear 
to sing his cheerful song, where the first 
wild strawberries would ripen, what kind 
of wood was best for making whistles, 
where to look for young rabbits’ and at 
what season to find them, where the part- 
ridges had their “drumming-logs,” where 
the biggest choke-cherries grew, how to 
braid blacksnakes out of —bull-rushes, 
where to look for blackbirds’ nests, how 
to catch the biggest chubs in the creek and 
how to cook them after they were caught, 
how to tell a coon track from that of a 
mink or skunk or fox, when to listen for 
the booming of the prairie cocks in mat- 
ing season, where to look for mushrooms 
in the woods and how to tell which were 

to eat and ‘which were not, how to 
crawl through a mowed meadow close 
enough to an open pond to watch a pair 
of wood ducks -feeding quietly near the 
shore, how to call a gopher out of his hole 
by imitating his whistle, how to make 
dippers and boxes out of bark, how to 
identify trees by their shape, their method 





We could get all 

of him in the 

box — but his 
feet! 








of branching, their bark and their leaves 
—and a thousand and one other things that 
almost any boy learns who likes to be out- 
doors. But gee, he wishes he could have 
been a scout! He’d have learned a hun- 
dred times more than he did and it would 
have meant more to him. 





You see the Cave Scout grew up on a 
farm where it was a part of his daily life 
to learn such things. But any boy who 
owns a Handbook for Boys and has a de- 
sire to find out about things can learn as 
much in a few trips to the country as the 
Cave Scout knows. And you won’t need 
to go camping to do it, either. 

There isn’t any reason in the world wh 
= fellows who like the outdoors can’t 

ave a lot of fun studying things this sum- 
mer. Go out on Sunday and Saturday 
afternoons and keep your eyes and your 
ears open and you'll be surprised to learn 
what wonderful things there are in the 
world. Even you fellows in the big cities 
can get out where there are trees and 
birds if you really want to. 

There are lots of people who don’t know 
what to do when they do get into the open. 
They get out in a forest or field some 
place and then say,. “Come on, let’s have 
a little action. Show me _ something!” 
They are totally blind to all the wonders 
around them. They don’t know how to 
use the outdoors for their own profit and 
entertainment. 


Let’s take a little walk just for fun and 
see what we can see. Here is a bumble- 
bee gathering nectar from clover blossoms. 
He’s a clumsy old fellow and so big and 
fat that the blossoms bend under his 
weight. But he knows what he’s doing, all 
right, and he never wastes any time pros- 

cting on a flower that has been visited 

y another bee. Did you ever “trail” a 
bumble bee and watch him to see how 
many flowers he will visit in an hour and 





‘whether or not he visits several different 


kinds of flowers in succession or sticks to 
one variety? Do you know where bumble- 
bees make their nests, and have you ever 
seen a bee entering one? Do they live 
alone or in colonies like the honey bees? 
We used to find their nests in hay time. 
What do you do when you see a bumble- 
bee? Do you just think “There’s a bumble- 
bee—what’s next?” Or do you begin to 
wonder about his habits and ask your- 
self a lot of questions that can be an- 


swered only by watching the old fellow 
and seeing what he does? That old bee 
is good for many hours of interesting fun 
if you once make his acquaintance. But 
let’s look around and see what else we can 
find. 

“Hey! Cave Scout! There’s a bird with 
a broken wing! Maybe we can catch her 
and render first aid to animals!” 

No. Let her go. You couldn’t catch 
her in a hundred years. There’s nothing 
the matter with her wing. Come here and 
I'll show you something. Be careful not 
to get too near that tuft of thick grass. 
Now then, look closely and you'll see a 
nest with four little birds in it. That wise 
old mother just pretended to have a 
broken wing so that you would chase her 
and not discover her family. That’s a 
trick a scout would be proud of, don’t you 
think? Maybe you can use it in a scout 
game some time. Suppose two of you are 
being pursued by the “enemy” and one of 
you gets tired. The fellow who is fresh- 
est can pretend to sprain his ankle and 
run off a little to one side thus drawing 
the attention of the pursuers and giving 
the fellow who is winded a chance to get 
away. 


But let’s go back to the bird. She’s a 
field sparrow. Notice how cleverly her 
nest is hidden in the grass. If we hadn’t 
been walking straight toward it, she prob- 
ably wouldn’t have flown away. Evidently 
she thought that was the only way to keep 
from being walked on. We may have 
passed within a few feet of other nests 
without knowing it. ; 

Guess we'd better not go too near the 
next. Weasles and foxes often follow a 
person’s trail—largely out of curiosity, I 
think. One of these animals might track 
us up to-night, and if our trail led to the 
nest it would be all up with that: family. 

If one of you fellows has a pair of 
opera or field glasses he can learn a lot 
by lying down here and keeping still and 
watching. The old bird will come back 
pretty soon to investigate. She'll be sus- 
picious of you for a time, but if you keep 
perfectly still she will finally go back to 
the nest. Then you'll see how she feeds 
the little ones- and what kind of food she 
gives them. 


Hello! Here’s a colony of red ants. 
Now we'll have some fun. They’re a reg- 
ular circus on a small scale and there’s 
no limit to the stunts they do. And you 
just can’t help admiring the little fellows. 
Let’s see, wasn’t it Solomon who said, “Go 
to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her 
ways and be wise!” 

There was a big ant hill down in the 
pasture that the Cave Scout used to visit 
often when he was a boy. One thing he 
used to do was to put a clean straw. on 
the hill and leave it there while the ants 
swarmed over it and stung it unmercifully. 
Then the Cave Scout would brush the ants 
off the straw and lick it off with his 
tongue. It had a sharp acid taste. 

But let’s look at this ant hill before us. 
It’s made of bits of grass and sticks 
heaped together. Talk about a busy place! 
Fifth Avenue, New York, hasn’t a thing 
on this ant hill in the way of traffic. Over 
it, through it and around it hurry the ants. 
Wonder if they ever get tired? There 
seem to be trails leading out from the hill 
on all sides and these trails are full of 
ants hustling for all they are worth. They 
must have some very important business 
on hand. 

Here comes one dragging a dead beetle 
four or five times as big as himself. Let’s 


(Continued on page 81) 
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From Dan Beard’s Duffel Bag 


A Short Talk About a Big Subject—Patriotism 
Dy DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


National Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America. 





HESE are serious 

times. These are 
times when we must re- 
member .what George 
Washington said in his 
Farewell Address. There 
are grave reasons for this 
caution, for enemies of 
American institu- 
tions and American 
ideals must not be per- 
mitted to get control of 
the education of our 
young people. The Boy 








or your love and grati- 
tude to the United States 
for the opportunities it 
offers you. 

Let no dream of money 
power ever influence you 
to endanger our free in- 
stitutions. Money is not 
as important as man- 
hood, and real manhood 
can only exist under free 
institutions. 

This is a democratic 
form of government, a 





Scout organization is 
neutral up to the point 
where enemies to our in- 
stitutions, who are not 
citizens of this country, 
attempt to mould the 
opinions of our youth. 
This we must oppose 
with all our force be- 
cause, as Scouts, we have 
taken an oath to do our 
duty to God and our 
country and to obey the 
Scout Law, and to do our 


BE 


ment, 


Address 


AN AMERICAN 


Against the insidious wiles of 
foreign influences, I conjure you 
to believe me, fellow citizens, the 
jealousy of a fre: 
be constantly awake, since history 
and experience prove that foreign 
influence is one of the most pow- 
erful foes of republican govern- 


2 people ought to 


—From Washington's 


republic, a government of 
the people, for the peo- 
ple, and by the people, 
which means that it is 
Y OU R_ government, 
YOUR OWN govern- 
ment, and its standing 
among nations for honor, 
humanity and _ justice 
will tomorrow rest upon 
your shoulders. It is 
Devewell weer that you may 

avé to fight to defend 
it, and if you do, you 





duty to our country we 

must oppose foreign in- 

tervention in the education of our young 
people, especially where the educators are 
avowedly opposed to our form of gov- 
ernment and own no allegiance to our 
flag or to our country. So, fellow Scouts, 
when you go to camp this summer see 
that you are under a patriotic American 
camp director. He may be of foreign birth 
or parentage, but he must be a patriotic 
American. No others have a right to guide 
and instruct American youth in these 
trying times. 

I want also to caution the Scouts against 
going into any camp, military or other- 
wise, where those in authority are not the 
kind of men to whom your parents would 
like to trust the safeguarding of your 
morals. It too often happens that the man 
in charge of a military camp is put there 
solely on account of his military educa- 
tion regardless of what might be termed 
the Scout side of his character. 

The Boy Scouts is not a military or- 
ganization and as Scouts are not inter- 
ested in militarism, but as American boys 
they are free to become soldiers and if 
any of them do choose to take military 
training let them see that their com- 
manders, besides being soldiers, are also 
good Scouts, 

It was your National. Scout Commis- 
sioner who coined the phrase, “The boys 
of today are the men of tomorrow,” a 
phrase which he has been using continu- 
ously ever since its birth sixteen years ago, 
and it is because you will be the men of 
tomorrow that he is so concerned over 
your training today. Let no foreign in- 
fluence affect your respect for Old Glory 


will have to fight as true 

Scouts, that is as true 
citizens of a republic. But the probabil- 
ities are that your greatest fight will be 
not a contest with 42-centimetre guns, 
but a contest of brain and heart for hu- 
manity against the strong and growing 
movement toward brute force and inhu- 
manity. 

Remember that our form of government 
is the only hope for a sick world; also 
that America has the cleanest history of 
any of the great nations and that the Boy 
Scouts of America (the country where 
the Scout idea was born) can be depended 
upon to keep the history of this country 


CLEAN. 


Rows 


Requirements of Scout Leadership 
By Txeopore Rooseve.t 


The Boy Scouts should be sedulously 
trained, so that they can act together, and 
at the same -time each increase his indi- 
vidual self-reliance. * * * 

The Boy Scout Movement is distinctive- 
ly an asset to our country for the develop- 
ment of efficiency, virility, and good citi- 
zenship. It is essential that its leaders be 
men of strong, wholesome character, of 
unmistakable devotion to our country, its 
customs end ideals, as well as in soul and 
by law citizens thereof, whose whole- 
hearted loyalty is given to this nation and 
to this nation alone. 


Ae 


The 
Ingersoll . 


Watch 

has made 
the 

School Bell 


unnecessary ! 


Behun 
te ye . 


<— 


JUNIOR $2.50 


The Ingersoll 
Tsay is the*kind 
of a watch most 
boyslike. Itis small 
and thin and keeps 
bang up good time. 
\ It costs $2.50. Or 
i) there’s the Eclipse, 
not quite so small 
but almost as thin, 
$2.00. The Triumph 
, is another good 

; Ingersoll for boys— 
sturdy, reliable and, like all Ingersolls, 
fully guaranteed, $1.25. The flat, jeweled 
Reliance, $3.00, and the smaller jeweled 
Waterbury, $3.00, are also favorites. 
And then there’s the famous DOLLAR 
‘Watch. All boys know this one. It has 
probably kept more boys on time for 
school, and meals, than all other watches 
put together. No Boy Scout does without 

















one Ingersoll at least—it is a necessity. 
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New York Hamilton County, Long Lake. 


CAMP RIVERDALE saronisc. 


Happy Wil- 
derness Out- 
ing for thirty 
boys from ten 
tofifteen years. 
Send for story 
of one adven- 
ture— Booklet 
B. Address 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Director 
Headmaster of Riverdale Come School, 
Riverdale-on-Hadson, N. Y. 





Scouts at Mt. Marcy 











GOOD BARGAINS 


Tennis Racket and Ball, regu- 

lation size 
Khaki cover 40c extra. 

Tennis Balls, regulation. .3 for 90c 


American League Model, 


$1.50 


eee eee eee eens 


Fielder's Glove.......... 95c 
Junior American League Ball 75c 
l-piece Bathing Suit....... $1.25 
2-piece Bathing Suit....... $1.75 


Send chest and waist measurements 
Men's, Boys’ and Ladies’ 
at the same prices. 


BOSTON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
578 Washington St. <= Boston, Mass. 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Designated by the War Department as 
“Honor School.’ Courses prepare for 
leading colleges, universities, national 
academies or business life. All athle- 
ties. New gymnasium. Special 
partment for boys eleven -to four- 
teen years. For catalog address 
The Secretary, 1847 Waeveges 
0. 





















Avenue, Lexington, 





Algonquin> 


-Camp 


ASQUAM LAKE, N.-H. 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. 
The Camp for boys who love nature and a 


wholesome, active, outdoor life. A Boy Scout 
Troop. For circulars, 

Address EDWIN DeMERITTE, Director, 
815 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 











DE MERITTE SCHOOL 
815 Boylston St., Boston, Masé. 
boys for College, The Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, West Point and Annapolis. 
DE MERITTE MILITARY SCHOO 
* Jackson Springs, N. C. 
An open air school for boys. Gives the same prepara- 
tion as the Boston school. Address: 


815 Boyiston Sen nT Te Pre ton, Mass. 














MILITARY SCHOOL for YOUNG. BOYS 
Specially suited for YOUNG SCOUTS. 
Small Cuninees Scout-Troop. All Sports. No 
Big Boys. Only School of its kind. Every 
attention — to right mental and physical 
growth. Limited to fifty boys. Address 
MAJOR CHAS. M. DUNCAN 
Freehold Military School Freehold, N. J. 





Box 60 


A SCOUT KNIFE 


One with your name on it will be sent .to 
any boy who sends a joke or a puzzle that is 
accepted and printed in our “Think and Grin” 
department. See page 32. 
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200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Mention Bors’ Larz in answering advertisements 


Here’s News of the 
Boy Scouts 





Marking the Oregon Trail 


e be-~ Oregon Trail, stretching way 
through Colorado and Wyoming, up 
through the Snake River valley into Idaho 
and thence across northern Oregon to the 
Willamette Valley, has played a most im- 
portant part in the history of our country. 

The boy scouts of Caldwell, Idaho, and 
other places along the Trail have been glad 
to assist in perpetuating the memory of 
the brave pioneers who carried the torch 
of civilization westward, by erecting mark- 
ers along this historic pathway. 

On April 30th, a pageant was given 
under the auspices of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution and the public 
schools, ending in the unveiling of a 
marker. 

The Caldwell scouts often take hikes 
along the old roadway and never tire of 
investigating the deep ruts worn in the 
hillside by the creaking wheels of the 


de. | Prairie schooners. 


An Example in Thrift 


eS is said to be an 
outstanding American characteris- 
tic. The scouts of Webster Groves, Mo., 
are setting an example in thrift by de- 
veloping a kitchen garden. It is scientifi- 
cally arranged, and the most modern 
methods are used in cultivating the vege- 
tables grown there. It is farther advanced 
than any other garden in St. Louis County. 





A Scout’s City is Clean, Too 


ARTFORD, CONN., claims the na- 

tional record for efficiency in scout 
co-operation in clean-up campaigns. On 
April 29th more than 15,000 yards were 
inspected, 3,600 unsanitary or dangerous 
conditions were reported, and 54,000 let- 
ters were distributed to householders, all 
in the space of three hours and a half. The 
campaign was laid out by the Chamber of 
Commerce and city departments. The 
scouts reconnoitered for dirt and fire 
risks. The. two things which made pos- 
sible the success of the campaign were 
careful organization and the loyal co- 
operation of every scout. 

In the city of Niagara Falls, the clean- 
up campaign started with the scouts’ own 
home back yards and when last heard from 
they were scrubbing the Falls. Somer- 
ville, Mass., was among the New England 
towns which submitted jubilantly to the 
broom and paint brush. Denver, Col. 
celebrated the finish of the house cleanin 
with a parade headed by a military band. 
Hot Springs, Ark., cleaned up, but it was 





Caldwell Scouts at a Trail Marker 








_ 


Burning Trash in the Hartford Campaign 


easy out there on account of the ready 
supply of hot water. Down in Dixie they 
got the fever also. Charleston, W. Va., 
is bragging yet about the big loads of trash 
disposed of, and they were surely some- 
thing to be bragged about. 

Even in Iowa dirt sometimes accumu- 
lates. “The scouts have found trash on 
1,000 pieces of property so far,” reported 
the Des Moines (Iowa) News on the first 
day. Abilene, Kan., yielded fifty loads 
of rubbish and also three tons of dande- 
lions, which are a pest in that section. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was in the game too. The 
Mayor and 1,000 individuals and firms co- 
operated. Buffalo combined a  fiyless 
contest with its clean-up work, and the 
Health Commissioner presented special 
prizes to the best workers at a great scout 
rally. About 15,000 circulars printed in 
four languages were used by the New 
Brunswick, N. J., scouts, when they started 
out tomake New Brunswick spotless. In 
Milwaukee 100,000 families received no- 
tices from the health department, delivered 
by the scouts. The Kansas City Post re- 
ported that the Boy Scout Clean-up Cav- 
re | raised a cloud of dust over the city 
and were disappointed when dirt could 
not be discovered. Olean, N. Y., now 
smells as sweet as an oleander, having been 
thoroughly overhauled by local scout or- 
ganizations. : 

Flint, Mich., has a hard name, but it’s 
a clean town at any rate, since the scouts 
got busy early in May, Then there is Port 
Carbon, Pa. Carbon is black, of course, 
but Port Carbon has been polished until 
it shines. Spokane, Wash., scouts, headed 
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by their Executive, out-generalled the 
germ army. Rocky Ford, Col., hitherto 
famous for cantaloups, has been put on 
the map as a rubbishless municipality 
through the efforts of the scouts who were 
appointed Junior Health Inspectors. 


Making the Cities Beautiful 


T is hard to be patriotic in a city 
which you are ashamed of. _Every 

patriotic scout tries to make his home 
town a good place to live in and one 
which will make a favorable impression 
upon visitors. 

In Northfield, Minn., the scouts co-op- 
erated with the Improvement Association 
in a system of inspection which resulted in 
immediate improvement. The inspectors 
were provided with blanks on which they 
made notations of conditions to be brought 
to the attention of the association. A 
paper hunt was held in Elizabeth, N. J., 
the scouts going from door to door to 
collect the bundles which were left for 
them by the residents. The paper was 
sold and the proceeds were used towards 
paying the balance dué on a public play- 
ground. Madison, Wis., scouts declared 
war on the city’s ancient enemy, the mos- 
quito, making a systematic survey to lo- 
cate all low marshy spots and afterwards 
sprinkling these places with oil. The 
State authorities of Wisconsin have been 
so impressed by the services which the 
scouts have given in different parts of the 
State that they have instructed one of 
their game wardens permission to devote 
some time to the scout work in Wabeno. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, had a clean-up pageant, 
following a clean-up- and paint-up cam- 
paign. More than 500 scouts, cleaned up 
but not painted up, attended the annual 
dinner of the local council. The pageant 
was played at the Zoo. At the request of 
the Anti-Tuberculosis League and _ the 
City Health Department, these scouts 
painted on the sidewalks of the city sten- 
ciled inscriptions reading, “Don’t spit on 
the sidewalks.” They also distributed 
leaflets over the entire city, urging all men 
to vote on public issues which were sub- 
mitted to the ballot on April 25th. 


Moblization Plans 


Ce of the most practical plans for 
service to one’s country evolved by 
the scout organization provides for the 
prompt mobilization of scouts to serve in 
any sort of emergency. Cleveland, Ohio; 
Aniston, Ala.; Montclair, N. J.; Buffalo, 
N. Y., and a number of other cities have 
such plans. From the headquarters the 
call for mobilization is sent out through 
scoutmasters and patrol leaders and scouts 
who have telephones in their homes. The 
value of such a system in case of a con- 
flagration, a flood, or any other calamity 
involving a large area and large numbers 
of people, is incalculable. 











Scouts Busy on Memorial Day _ 


| Base every State in the Union come 
reports of the important part which 
the scouts have played in the proper cele- 
bration of Memorial Day. In some towns 
they took charge of the exercises from the 
gathering of flowers for the decoration of 
the graves of veterans, in the morning, to 
the close of the public address in the 
afternoon. 

In Louisville, Georgia, Troop I acted as 
a guard of honor to the veterans, escorted 
them to and from the auditorium where 

(Continued on page 22) 
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no game laws—and no 


accidents—for those who hunt with 


a KODAK. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Catalog free at your dealer’s, 
or by mail, 


ROcHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Thousands of girlsand boys sarki for 
Camp Fire Association and Boy §couts 


by selling our 


“Camp Fire Cocoa’ 


_ Drop usa post card for circu- 


lars and copies of 





Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 


“Best cocoa put up in America.” 
Profit $7.00 to $8.80 on a case. 
60 days for payment. 
LOTOS TEA CONCERN 


Inc. 75 Front Street 
*"Phone Hanover 1515, New York City, N. Y. 


We have no connection whatsoever with the 


letters. 
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Fascinating Woodq@ 


Prize Winning Pictures: 


Send the pictures you’re proud of 


to— 
CONTEST EDITOR, 
BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 


From Scout Exim 
MINNEAPO 


“Examining the Work of a Flicker” 
From Scout Cartes Dowse, Forest Hits, 
Lone Istanp. (One Doxtar Prize.) 


“Fire Building Test” 
From Scourmaster James E. Brockway, PortLanp, OREGON. 
(One Doxtar Prize. 


“A Sure Sign of Ps it Woods 
a Real Scout Wuld 


From F. C. Vig Younc 
(One B 


“Studying Leaves for First Class Test” 
From Scoutmaster J. Byron CLarK, WAveRLY, Kansas. 
(One Dottar Prize.) 


“Rope Climbers” 
See description on page 37. 
From Scourmaster C. L. “Fire from Flint and Steel” j 
Krnrort, Mixwearoits, Minn. From Scovrmaster F. B. Marsuatt, Monessen, Pa. “Bird House Exhibit of Troop 13, Elizabith, 
(One Dotrar Prize.) (One Dottar Prize.) From Scout Commisstoner Max A. Vowver H 





Hit 
HH 


a Scouts’ Magazine 
a . 


BT 


Special Subjects for Each Month: 


August—lllustrations of Scout Law 
September—Handicraft 
October—‘“Funny Fotos” 


“Nest of California Yellow Quail” 
Enterep sy Troop 1, Tropico, CaL. 
(First Prize, Five Do ars.) 


“Kindling a Fire With Rubbing Sticks” 


(Not Enterep 1n Contest.) 


Poot Woodcraft—Something 


MWiuld Never Do” 


Youncstown, Outo, 
Win Prize.) 


dermeer, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Nor Enterep 1n Contest.) 


“The Woodcrafter’s 


thi tn. cs Ce ie: uf é Weapon” 
: “ “A Tame "Possum is Good Company” From Scour Avcustine 

Sires 2: : White, Scoutmaster From Joun Preasant, Farm Scuoor, N. C, Connotty, Minneapotis Minn, 
: DEN. (One Dottar Prize.) (OnE Doxzar Prize.) (Ont Dotrar Prize.) 
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“I don’t care if the fish 
aren’t biting! I’ve gota 


BEECH NUT 
| PEANUT BUTTER 


Sandwich!”’ 


Ask Your 
Grocer 
BEECH-NUT 


PACKING 
COMPANY 


Canajoharie, 
New York 
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the ‘services were held, and acted as wait- 
ers at the annual dinner given for them. 
Troop 2, of Racine, Wis., decorated the 
graves of the departed soldiers in the 
morning and in the afternoon. marched 
with the G. A. R. and Sons and Daughters 
of Veterans, and the United Spanish War 
Veterans. Troop 1, of Swedesboro, N. J., 
had six cemeteries to cover and invited 
troops from neighboring towns to assist. 
These instances might be multiplied by 
hundreds. 


The Confederate Reunion 


N Birmingham, Alabama, the scouts 




















Scout Master: 


Fill in coupon and mail. 
We will do the rest. That is— 


Send Free of All Charge enough 


Wheatena 


aroused the United Confederate Vet- 
erans to a pitch of enthusiasm by the ser- 


| vices which they rendered in connection 


with the reunion held during the week of 
May 15th. For months in advance the 
boys were training for this event, and 
when the time came they knew just what 
to do. From the time the veterans step 
from their trains until they started for 
their homes again they found scouts every- 
where ready and waiting to act as mes- 
sengers or to do any of those numerous 
good turns which mean so much to a 
stranger in a strange city. 





A Boy Scout Life Saver 


A LITTLE girl was making candy in 
Buffalo, N. Y., last July, and all of 


Report of National Court of Honor 
for May, 1916 


HONOR MEDALS 


An honor medal is a national honor and is 
awarded only by the National Council. A bronze 
medal is awarded to a scout who has saved life 
where risk is involved; a silver medal is awarded 
to a scout who has saved life with considerable 
risk to himself, and a gold medal is awarded to 
a scout who has gravely endangered his own 
life in saving that of another. 


J. Willard Magavern (Bronze), Buffalo, N. Y. 


EAGLE SCOUTS 


To win the Silver Eagle these First Class 
Scouts must have qualified for 21 Merit Badges. 
It is the highest honor given for winning Merit 
Badges, 


Ensworth, Pa. 
Morristown, N. J. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Morristown, N. J. 
Morristown, N. J. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Morristown, N. J. 


Robert Mowry 
Jack Parker 
Clinton Kirk 
Robert Totten 
Courtlandt Parker 
Everett C. Myers 
Clark Boyd 


LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS 


Life Scouts hold Merit Badges in first aid, 
athletics, life saving, personal health and public 


health. Star Scouts have five badges in addition 
to these. 

B. M. Baker Norfolk, Va. 

Edward D. Foster Norfolk, Va. 

Robert Drake Chicago, Ill. 

Donald Mahoney Chicago, Ill. 

Raymond F. Overholz Chicago, Il. 

Stuart Dodd Montelair, N. J. 
Hubert E. Coyer N or th Tonawanda, 


Springfield, Mass. 


Hughes Metz 
Kansas City, Mo. 


John Bryant 


a sudden she found herself cooking, along 
with the other sweet thin Her alcohol 
stove had tipped over, and the alcohol had 
spattered all over her dress and down the 
awning. , Her hands were covered with the 


Scout Rations for your Next Hike 
The Wheatena Company 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, New “Semey 











Rodgers Flather 
Albert 
oO 


Edward H. Crosby 
Elfred I. Merritt 
Arthur Myer 

John G. Shaw 
Rupert B. Berry 
George LeRoy Wissig 
Robert Totten 

Dart Wantland 
Willard T. Williams 
Jack Dearden 


Lowell, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Denver, Col. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Bakersfield, Cal. 
Paterson, N. 
West Paris, Maine 
Baltimore, Md. 
Morristown, N. J. 
Denver, Col. 
Ashbourne, Pa. 
Ashbourne, Pa. 











Troop No. ...| Sticky hot candy. J. Willard Magavern, a 
' first class scout of Troop No. 15, was there. 

Street seeeseeee| Possibly his scout training had developed 
his powers of observation so fully that he 

Town **| was able to trail candy to its lair through 
State the sense of smell. Anyhow, he was right 

"| there where he was needed. 

Date of next hike With a rug he smothered the flames. 
While the litttle girl’s sister took her into 

No. of Scouts in Troop -| the house to administer sweet oil, Scout 








July - ‘Scout Master 
(This order must be signed by Scout Master) 


Magavern mounted his wheel and pedaled 
for a doctor. 
One whiff of the flames would have ended 











This Genuine Imported 


TENNIS 90 
RACKET $1 


particuiar. 


Your money back and no 
questions asked if, on receipt of racket, 
you not ageee that it is more than 





When ordering add 10c for posta 
Send money order, stamps or bi 







With every order for one of these 
markable rackets we will send sheotute- 
ly free one of our regular 75c Mackin- 
tosh Covers. 


Write for free copy of complete Sporting 
Goods and Tennis Catalog “L”’ 


, 3DAVEGAS 831 Broadway 


New York City 








the scout’s career, but he kept his head and 
did his work promptly and efficiently in 
spite of the danger. 

The National Court of Honor awarded 
a bronze medal to Scout Magavern. 





The Good Turn is Patriotism 
“a most patriotic thing in the world 
is the daily good turn,” said a scout 
official recently. Nothing will make friends 
for a nation more rapidly, or protect it 
from unfriendly acts more efficiently, than 
a reputation for being primarily interest- 
ed in doing good. The scouts in Urbana, 
Il. weakened to transform a rubbish 


heap into a playgro ground. In Lawrence, 
Kan., they sold Humane Society buttons 
for the support of the society. e super- 


intendent of an Italian Mission in Denver, 
Col., sent a call to scout headquarters for 
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help in painting the fence around the Mis- 


Morristown, N. J. 
Washington, D. CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Courtlandt Parker 
Paul E. Robbin 
John A. Briggs 
Herbert P. Page St. Paul, Minn. 
J. May Culver, Ind. 


Total number of Merit, Badges issued, 1479- 





sion, and so many volunteers appeared 
that it was impossible to give all of them 
even a share in the work. A big flagpole 
was erected at Mamaroneck, N. Y. The 
Jewish Daily News, published in New 
York, prints a grateful letter from a man 
whose aged friend left a parcel in a store 
and failed to take notice of the address. 
He returned to hunt for the parcel, be- 
came confused, and would have lost his 
property had it not been for a scout who 
approached him and offered his aid. 

The ladies of the Civic League in Po- 
teau, Okla., were enthusiastic over the help 
which the scouts gave them in a fly cam- 
paign. Troop 3, of Yonkers, N. Y., filled a 

sig: felt need in building a thirty-foot 
bri across a brook. Two of the logs 
aaa k in the construction had to be hauled 
a distance of 150 feet and across a steep 
embankment. The work required three 
weeks, but cost the troop only 45 cents, as 
the only tools used were scout axes, and 
the labor was_all donated. 
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Congress Recognizes the Boy 
Scouts of America. 


HE Congress of the United States be- 
Tiieves in the Boy Scouts of America to 
such an extent that it recently did our 
Movement a most important “Good Turn.” 
But the best thing about this “Good Turn” 
is that it puts us on our honor to con- 
form, in letter and in spirit, to the re- 
quirements of an important section of the 
new army bill recently enacted into a law. 
The members of Congress know they can 
trust boy scouts. 

When the new army bill was being de- 
bated in the House and Senate, it was dis- 
covered that one section of it contained 
a provision that might be so construed 
that it would be unlawful for any person 
to wear the official uniform of the Boy 
Scouts of America. This section provided 
for the protection of the uniform of en- 
listed men in the United States Army, 
Navy or Marine Corps and made it un- 
lawful to wear a uniform, or any part of 
a uniform, similar to those worn by men 
in the United States service. 


Of course, our uniform is not an imita- 
tion of any United States uniform, but 
some persons might consider some parts of 
it as “similar” to parts of uniforms of men 
in the service. 


For this reason, Chief -Scout Executive 
James E. West wrote to the members of 
the conference committee which had the 
army bill in hand and asked them to make 
some provision in the bill which would 
protect our uniform. This action the mem- 
bers of the committee readily agreed to. 
The bill as finally passed reads as follows: 


See. 125—Protection of the Uniform. 

It shall be unlawful for any person not an 
officer or enlisted man of the Wnited States 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, to wear the 
duly prescribed uniform of the United States 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, or any distinctive 
part of such uniform, or a uniform any part of 
which is similar to a distinctive part of the 
duly prescribed uniform of the United States 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps: Provided, that 
the foregoing provision shall not be construed 
so as to prevent officers or enlisted men of the 
National Guard from wearing in pursuance of 
law and regulations, the uniform lawfully pre- 
scribed to be worn by such officers or enlisted 
men of the National Guard; nor to prevent 
members of the organization known as the Boy 
Scouts of America, or the Naval Militia, or 
such other organizations as the Secretary of 
War my designate, from wearing their pre 
Pas ‘uniforms. (Other provisions here fol- 
ow. 


Any person who offends against the  provi- 


sions of this section shall, on conviction, be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $300, or by 
imprisonment not exceeding six months, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment. 


Surely all of us engaged in Scouting 
should appreciate this recognition of the 
work of the Boy Scouts of America. It is 
the hope that all will co-operate in giving 
force. and effect to the purpose of the War 
Department in asking for legislation to 
protect the United States Army uniform. 
The official uniform of the Boy Scouts of 
America is clearly and definitely ~pre- 
scribed. It is highly important that this be 
closely followed, and we know all sceuts, 
boys and officials, will not deviate from it. 





Troop Has a “Loe Boox” 


A troop in New Jersey has started a 
“log book.” It contains photographs of 
the troop members and will be filled with 
scenes and snapshots taken on hikes and 
in camp and written accounts of the 
troop’s activities. 

















A real camera 
for seventy-five cents! 


Boys and girls, here’s a camera made especially for your use. A daylight 
loading film camera with a tested lens and an automatic shutter with which 
you can make either ‘‘time’’ or snap shot exposures. And it is such a very 
simple camera to operate that you can start right out with it and make good 
pictures of your friends and your games—in fact, anything you care about— 
just as easily as grown-up people with large cameras. 


The pictures are 114x 134 inches in size, and the film comes in rolls long 
enough for six pictures, at only ten centsa roll, 


This is not a flimsy toy but a genuine camera with the reputation of the 
largest camera makers in the world behind it. Its low price is the result of 
years of manufacturing experience and the large number which we make and sell. 


This camera will add a ‘‘ whole lot’’ to your summer’s fun, and it is so in- 
expensive that every reader of this paper can have one. 


Ask any photographic dealer to show you the 


No. 00 Cartridge Premo 










The dealer 
will give 
youa 
Premo 
catalogue, 
or if you 
will write 
us, we will 
mail ore 
to you free 


Actual Size of Camera 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
Eastman Kodak Co, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















CAMP INFORMATION and FREE 


Cotalogs of afl Schecle Camps in U. Expert Ad- 

vice free. Want for girls or boys? ae Schools’ 
and Camps’ Association. Write, 1012 Times Building, 
New York, or 1515 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


LearnWatchwork, Jewelrywork and 


A fine trade commanding a good sal- 
Engraving. 4 and your panic are alwaysin 
demand. VY By HOROLOG OGIC partment L, 
Bradley Institute, Peoria, Ill., for our latest catalog. 





50c TRIAL OFFER FOR 10c 
Best Kodak Deutenten. Any size roll, (0c. Six prints 
free with first ro eaeee oe 8 atives, any size, and 
{0c (stamps) fay prints. 8 x 10 Enlargements, 25c. 
Kodaks and ‘Supplies. Price list free. 
ROANOKE CYCLE CO., 42 West Ave., Roanoke, Va. 





“BILLIARDS—The Home Magnet”—FREE ! 

h illust book all Rotmagetek 

Home Carom and Pocket  meage* Tables in_ actual co! 

ore oreee easy terms, prices, etc. Sent Free! Write 

‘or 

THE if BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER co. 
Dept. 14D, Chicago. 
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More Than 

They have outrun the best bicycle 
tires of other makes two to one in the 
experience of so many riders that 
their absolute supremacy can not be 
questioned. 

They are made of a very much higher 
grade of rubber and fabric than is used 
in imary bicycle tires; their many un- 
matched mileage records have established 
them as the highest — bicycle tire 
that it is possible to produc 

Write for folder, “From Boston to 
San Francisco on one pair of Vitalics.” 


% 
a TTTTTTT TTT Tre rrr 


a 










The free Vitalic testing 
Section shows you how the 
tire is made—thick, soft, 
Rexible tread, two ‘layers 
of genuine motorcycle fab- 
ric, white pure rubber in- 
ner tube. Try jabbing a 
knife through i. You 
never SAW another tire 
so tough! 








Good for men or boys. Fires re- 
atedly. Loads automatically. 
asy, smooth action. Metal 

parts non-rusting. Black walnut 

stock. Adjustable sights. Guar- 
anteed. Price saves you half. Or- 
der direct. Write for special circular. 












Auto-Wheel 


[eo Coaster Wagon 


Leads in Speed, Strength, Beauty 
Write for dandy, illustrated, New Book about our 
novel Club Plan—how to become Captain—and how to 
get Fine Pennant FREE. Send us 3 dealers’ names— 
tell us who handles the Auto-Wheel and—we’ll send 
this great book and Felt Pennant FREE! 
SLED } og vt ay, 


BUFF. 
131 Schenck St. No. Tonawa 


WHITE FOOT OIL 


POISON IVY REMEDY 


Relieves = itching. Cures poison sun Burr 
an 


Chegoe Insect Bites, Chafing, jun 
Itehing Burns, Cuts, ete. 
ing or burning when applied. Sold i Druggista 
Parcel Post. 25 cen 
Centreville, Md. 











or ce, 
WHITE FOOT REMEDY CO., 
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Think and 
Grin 


EVERYBODY COMING IN 











IPP! That's the way we're going, boys. 
We expected a few bricks sent to us, 
but we've fairly succeeded in “bringing 
down the house.” Judging from the ava- 
lanche of bricks that fell around our “Think 
and Grin” column editor, you fellows evi- 
dently intend that old Mr. Idle Five Min- 
utes is to be buried under a million col- 
umned mausoleum (whatever that is!). 
Extricating our editor we proceed with 
the burial of old Five Minutes, and on this 
column erected to his memory we inscribe 
the names of the best brick senders of this 
month, and to them we will forward, in 
due course, our prize scout knives. 
Would you like to see your name on the 
column? Yes? Then send in a brick for 


next month. 


* * 


Be Merciful, Please! 


Think and Grin Column— 
I note the following in your column: 
A Horse ON SOMEBODY. 


Say, which has the most legs, a horse or 
no horse? 

A horse, of course. 

No. A horse has only four legs. No horse 


has six legs. 


I think that is a horse on the editor. 
A horse has four more 
legs than no horse: Since no horse has six 
legs, a horse must have ten legs.—Help |— 
(Signed) Gero. D. Stows, Waseca, Minn. 

* 


Now, 
I figure it out thusly: 


* * 


Are You a Match for This? 


Here, thinkers, we have twen- 
ty-four matches arranged in 
eight piles. Each pile contains 
‘three matches. They are arranged 
as in the figure and count nine 
each way. 


Mil 


Ii 

















Wauat’s Wronc with Tuts Picrure? 





scout, he took longer than five minutes to cal- 
culate. Had he been a scout he would have 
figured out the arrangement in—well say, in 


about as long a time as you take without look- 
ing at the answer on page 40. 
* 


* * 








THE TRICK is to rearrange Pr d Pr iation 
il iil. Ill the matches in the piles, at the “Pronounce ‘M-A-C-B-I-N-E.’ ” 
; same time adding eight more, “ ‘MacBine,’ of course.” 
and still make them count nine each way. “M-A-O-K-L-N-E.” 
Can you do it!—Rosertr L. Hanson, Bristol, ite ~ Ann pines 
N. H. MacKine 
* * *& ““M-A-O-M-I-N-E.” 
Spring- This—And Run! Roe 
Say! What is an eight-day clock? “Macl tex ~ Tipton 
(Usual Answer) Oh, a clock that goes for “MA C-H.I "-E” 
eight days without winding. : t.. -A-C-H-I-N-E. 
Is that so? Well, how long would it go MacHine.” : : . 
supposing you did wind it? “Not this time, sir, ‘machine’ is the word’’! 
* * * 
* * * 
How? 
A is a wall, B, CO, D, * Off the T 
three houses, and E, F, G, cals on i —e 
three fountains or canals. If Old Five Minutes still survives—or any 
It is required to bring part of him try this: 
water from E to D, from The diagram shown here represents a section 
G to B, and from F to O of railroad running indefinitely in direction of 
without one crossing the ts and a branch side tracking line “A, 
other, or passing outside of . 
the wall A. Let's see how resourceful you scouts : iin 
are. SaMuEL F. Brown, Riverside, N. J =. 
* * * 
4 s 
Antediluvian a v 
What animal took the most money into the 
ark? 
The frog took a greenback; the duck had a 
bill and all of them had four quarters; but the <— WBA as oS — 


skunk—he had four quarters and a scent. 





—Onarixes TeacuMan, Bath, N. Y. On portion marked “A” is standing a coach 

* * & (2); while on ges oo coach (BY. 

‘ n part marked “ stands an engine. n 
Think—Don’t “Wooigather” “Q” oes is room only for the engine, or a 

A shfeep farmer had one thousand sheep single coach above the changing points, so that, 
penned into a space surrounded by one hun- for instance, the engine could not pull up coach 
dred small gates or hurdles, every available (A') from its position and push it down on to 


inch being occupied. He wanted to add another 
thousand sheep but was at a loss to know how 
many more, or what would be the least number 





of additional gates nie ge te to pen in the whole 
flock of two thousa sheep. Not being a boy 


section B. e problem is to transfer coaches 
with aid of the engine, finishing with coach A!* 
on section B, coach B* on section A, and with 
the engine back in its original position. You 
must try the least number of moves required, 
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and to help, it is advisable to draw the diagram 
on @ fairly large scale, making pieces of card- 
board (full width of the rails) do duty for the 
engine and coaches. 


Ornithological Scouts!! 


WARK! T HEAR 
6 O1 


WEEPINS WREN, 





wate AS THE GRD-STUDYING PROGRESSES THE ScovTs 
ane 1 AME To Tet A BIRD BY ITS CALL 


—Drawn by Hubert Park, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


* * * 


Did You Know It? 


TEACHER—What three words do the pupils 
use the most 

Boy—I don’t know. 

TEACHER—Correct. 


* ” * 


Field Sport 


Here is a diagram of a man’s 
x field. The man has four sons. 
He wishes to keep the division 

marked “X” for his own use. 
He wishes to divide the remain- 
ing three-fourths equally between 
his four sons, so each son's share 
will be the same shape. Can you 
help him out!—Currrorp SMITH, Big Stone 
Gap, Va. 




















* * * 


A Bull’s Eye 
TEACHER—Four times seven, Tommy ? 
TomMy—Twenty-eight, sir. 
TEACHER—G 
TomMmMy—Good nothing, it’s perfect! 


* * * 


Maybe Old Five Minutes has gone down in a sea of 
grins—or groans! Anyhow, we'll have another one hang- 
ing idly around next month, and if all of you fellows 
will only help with your best jokes and puzzles we'll 
knock him out with a bang in the August BOYS’ LIFE. 

The sender of each Think and Grin contribution that 
gets into the column receives a scout knife with his name 
and address on the handle. 


Here’s a Stunt for Hot Summer 
By F. Movitron McLane. 


RE’S a dandy trick to try on the 

family some time this summer. On 

a roasting hot day, some one is sure 
to evince a long to know if it’s really 90 
degrees in the shade by the thermometer 
on the piazza, 

The scout of the family will here leap 
to his feet with great willingness and 
alacrity, and seek said thermometer: 
which, of course, is an ordinary Fahren- 
heit one. 

Being “prepared” for this particular 
occasion, he will remember that there is 
another kind of thermometer—the Centi- 
grade. He will recall that, on the Cen- 
tigrade thermometer, zero degrees cor- 
responds to 82 degrees on the Fahrenheit: 
and that 100 degrees, Centigrade, is the 
same as 212 degrees, Fahrenheit. So he 
will straightway perform the following 
lightning calculations in his head: 

Suppose it is 90 degrees. 

Subtract 82. This leaves 58. 

Take 5/9 of the remainder. (Since the 
Centigrade degree is 5/9 of a Fahrenheit 
degree.) 

This is 82 degrees, plus a fraction. 
Scout then reports to the inquiring family 
that the piazza thermometer says it is 832 
degrees in the shade. 

Try it. You certainly will create some 
excitement, while you wait the time when 
you will calmly say, “82 degrees Centi- 
grade, I mean, of course. Ahem! That’s 
the only scale scientists use.” 








HERE, BOYS, IS THE 1917 3400 r. p.m. CHALMERS 


We built this new Chalmers in 
two sizes—a seven-passenger car 
with a wheelbase of 122 inches, and 
a five-passenger, with a 115-inch 
wheelbase. 

Both are 3400 r. p.m. Chalmers 
and you know exactly what that 
means. It means 99.21 per cent 
perfect. 18,000 fathers and mothers 
who own 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers 
cars have driven 100 to 10,000 
miles in seven months and our 
service records show a percentage 
of 99.21 perfect. 

So you know what the motor is. 


Nowcast youreyeon the body. Note 
its lines, and go to the Chalmers 
salesroom. 1293 Chalmers dealers 
will be glad to show her to you. 
Write us for a fine booklet en- 
titled “Twelve O’Clock Struck in 
Motordom. ”’ 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, 
$1280 Detroit; $1775 in Canada 


Five-Passenger Touring Car, 
$1090 Detroit; $1475 in Canada 


Two-Passenger Roadster, 
$1070 Detroit; $1475 in Canada 


Three-Passenger Cabriolet, 
$1440 Detroit; $1900 in Canada 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit 











$ CONTINENTAL VALUES AGAIN $ 


Summer Specials, again demonstrating Continental Supri geen A in values. 
Everything we sell is converse a the 


Charges Prepaid. 
antee. Bank reference U. S. Mortgage and T: 


TENNIS ee 


This Racket is the 
best that can be 
made at this price. -49 


Buy it—use it—then 

tell your friends about our goods. 
A Regular $1.00 Tan Mackintosh 

Cover, or a $1.00 Racket Press, for 

50c Each Extra. 


WINSLOW BALL-BEARING 


ROLLER SKATES 


No more of these 
skates to be had. 
Factory has shut +] -98 






Prepaid 





Ss down. Worth 
double what we are selling them for. 


STEEL — FISHING pana 
$1. 


ieee Delivered free A any at = 
dress in the U. 8. id 


Bait or Fly Rods. "bis ft. Steel 
tubing, ake down, black enamel finish, all fittings 














Delivered 
Continental et guar- 


Baseman -& 
$1. 05 


Made of select leather, leather welted seams, softly 
padded and lined. Wonderful Values. Gharges Prepsid. 


BOY SCOUT KNIVES 
Keen-kutter brand. Adopted $ 1: .05 


rust Co. 











by the Boy Scouts. Ewerything 
complete in a pocket- fovsaae"y 





Our price, charges prepai: 
Boy Scout Junior cate also —— 
ee er frre ne pee ey 


Boy Scout Axes, charges prepaid......85¢ 


THIS PEDOMETER 


Tells you how far you walk, Made by 
the American Pedometer Co, to sell for 


$1.50. $] .05 


Our Price, charges pre- 











nickle plated. Fully guaran 





cS) 
paid anywhere in the U. 8. 





Write for Catalog “L.” All orders 


filled within 4 hours after receipt. 


CONTINENTAL SPORTING GOODS CO. Ney serstiy 








THE BOY SCOUTS YEAR BOOK (unteinatg fiction stories, articles by, famous men, scout 


instructions and scores of pictures) will b 
for $1.50, the price of the book alone. 


e sent, together with a year’s subscription to 
Send for it. 


Boy’s Lire, 
BOY’S LIFE, 200 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Mention Boys’ Lirs in answering advertisements 
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Viva La Cookery Scout 


IDEAL TENTS FOR | ~~" :2= "~~~ ~| BOYS? TENT $2 























On dishes delicious his 
mind was intent. 
Viva la cookery scout. 


r 
¢ 





A tenderfoot scout to his cooking test lif ins Ae . 
went. | ua =) vA W 
Viva la cookery scout. mM NX = ul! 


Every Scout Should Have One 


Set 
» 
Ny 
N 


od 


r 
In wife “™’ * | TENT FOR SCOUTS $2.95 


The figure he cut was/{ Made with one end open and the other end 


a 








very tite. closable —_ snap hw or Mag * a 
‘4 shelter cloth, waterproofe: 8 es 
But the stuff he concocted goats couldn’t long, 42 inches wide, 36 inches high and is 




























































eat, supplied with guy ropes and bag. It is offi- 
Viva la cookery scout. cially endorsed by the Boy Scouts of America 
Organization. 
He started with doughnuts that didn’t bake | | N°: (Bp. With poles and stakes, rsccccccss- 88 
a RE OP ae rough. a 
Note :—In there Tents Scouts’ Stats are weed - tok ong scout. ARMY STYLE TENT $3.95 
for poles by tacking leather washer 8 e toyed wi e soup This, like the Soldier’s Shelter tent, is made 
— in 1¥%-inch rings sewed in top and they used it for Sam in two halves, age can, be carried by com- 
4 panions and easily joined together by means 
Rings all hand-sewed. See tents rolled up on glue. of tapes with which each half is provided, 
shoulders of two end Scouts, ready for a hike. Viva la cookery scout. thus forming 0 completely gineed 4 tent. = 
‘ fT No. 1; Bo " ground s' is about 5x7 feet and the height 
Pe aa [oe Ohib, we, thoi They took his plum pud- 46 inches, and each half weighs about 2 Ibs. 
No. 1 Army Khaki-Dyed Tents manufactured ding to poison the No. 2S. Khaki shelter cloth, without bag, poles 
Ry rats, Fe || No. 38. “Kiro,” olive arab, wiiout ‘poles, 
P, le ve » es, 
No. I— Tent—4 ; y Base 
ae otk Re we His griddle cakes could have been used for |] wo. sp. gonial poles for sbaver per pair... “30 
éouble end tulsted Siling -~ Com 00 door mats; ¢ Betioered Shc extra cat 
No. 2—Koout "Tent ‘same ‘Size. “8 oz. “double ; With his biscuits his brother disabled three | | SEND FOR - One CATALOG NO. 66K. 
an Ss ing L fuck. m- 
iete with Poles, “Stak 4a et cats, NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO. 
No. pa ty po cian, “3 Rg TS ie Viva la cookery scout. 15 and 17 Warren St., New York 
eae bene 8 : 
‘oles, DED. crsccosesacee | ™= 
If poles are not wanted deduct 5%. At last he made something, a pie, so he VOOEODOUEOUGEOOUOEOOEOUOUOEOONES 
Special Prices in lots of twenty-five. Terms net cash Sal = 
Se ee ee eet Tage tere || Viva In cookery scout. = 
THE OHIO CANVAS GOODS MFG. CO. "Twas tough as sole leath- = 
Dept. No. 10, TOLEDO, OHIO er and heavy as lead. = 
“With the boy's welfaze in mind, I most heartily Viva la cookery scout. = 
endorse Ten 0. 1. =) = 
(Signed) A. LESTER PIERCE, Scoutmaster, _ts - In the mess shack he hid | & = 
Drummond, Wis. s , <— = 
it and went to bed, = = 
A scoutmaster found it |= hreepiece cork handled steel rod, nickel- = 
and on it he fed, E plated multiplying reel; 75 feet hard = 
P ° = braided casting line; half dozen snelled = 
They poets a morning, the scoutmas- | = hocks, 1 nickel plated trolling epoca, bal = 
r—dead. = dozen assorted flies; ers, float—all in 
Viva la cookery scout. = neate van een $2.50 5 
y = tach to Boy Scout Haversack - = 
~~ 
Split rod, with two tips; quad- = 
g peeeuamscraes & 
. ‘ pure ne; half dozen se- = 
The First Class Cooking Test | lected fies, 1 dozen snelled hooks;2 three. = 
. A. 7 A. : -p! ‘a’ a 
(Continued from page 9) = ng mae: sinkers and float; allin = 
: ware : E neat leather bound c: ing case. Made == 
the other side. By this time, if the heat|= to attach to Boy = 
~ has been right, it should be done through. | = Bamboo) tm place of epiit $5.00 = 
< | | Planked fish. In cleaning the fish it| = —— PT = 
by should be split up the back, and not from| = —— = 
ohags Me \ the under side in the usual way, the head | & ABBEY & IMBRIE = 
LS \, being cut off. Rub salt over both sides| = 18 Vesey St., N. Y. City Est. 1820 = 
—— while it is moist. With your axe split a| = MITT iii ct 








cp B d -_ “ | hard et - larger than the 
Telescope Cot e fish to the stands onal CHR seen aie BOYS! BUY-A-TE 


These should be made of hard wood with 























Ideal for camp, summer home, lawn, a point lik hi : 
ee point like a chisel, not round like a lead 
ys re aA pa ny pencil. They can be driven into slits made 
& “ > with the point of your jackknife. Have 
Comfortable jirres: "iciecove aXy, your pal eg against a back log, with a 
made. Soft, springy and ort . good of coals. Stand the plank in 
a Sore Sent. gy Fe ger eo -- front of the fire so it gets the full heat 
Convenient prais and 2 from the bed of coals. Cook until brown. 
or in your trunk. Weighs but 15 pounds Brotied fich The fish should be spitted 
___. bulltlikea bridge. The “‘trestle” on a forked stick like that described for 
—— “jack “nd 1 crovents ehrinbing. ‘| the second class cooking test. If the fish GREAT TENT BARGAIN 
Sustains 800 pounds. ; are small the stick may be stuck throu ORDER NOW 
y gh 
At all overs x copiers. a ” — through the flesh near the Se. in Win ge. or 
-00. tail. it is large it should be opened out XG Wall Tents. ..e0.eeeseeee + $3 : 
It your dealer dose not carry, tt, we wal wuz | |and the fork stuck edgewise through the|| 725 Wan Fenisscccsrccccesss: 3B $98 
on receipt of price. meat. Salt while moist and broil over the |} 9/2x!2 Wall Tents...........- 9.00 10.00 
Descriptive circular upon request. coals. =, = pong gee ny -— 
TELESCOPE COT BED CO. Excellent baked fish may be made in the|| Made of 36-inch 8 os. high grade Duci 
512 West 57th Street, New York reflector. Clean the fish and lay it whole Complete aii dann antics toed Bann 
in the baker pan, with enough water to Terms: Cash én edeence. 





MODEL TENT COMPANY 


cover the bottom. Put the pan in the 916 § t St Toledo, Ohi 


baker and stand it in front of the fire. 
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Send now for your free copy 
of ‘*‘Campfire Cookery”’ 


It’s a8 necessary a part of your camping kit as your 
frying-pan. 

It tells you how to make dozens of delicious and 
nourishing foods from— 


TECO. 


Self-Rising Pancake Flour 
10c a package ; 


(Except in the far West) 

Delicious pancakes, gems, biscuits, muffins, dump- 
lings ‘and other tempting things can made fro 
Teco Self-Rising Pancake Flour absolutely without 
the addition of anything but water. It also tells how 
to cook all kinds of fish .and game, and contains 
many hints valuable to the camper. 

When you’re “hungry as a bear’ you will surely ap- 
preciate the delicious flavor and_ the_ satisfying 
nourishment of foods made from Teco Self-Rising 
Pancake Flour—the easiest flour to carry and to use. 


USE THIS COUPON 

i 

THE EKENBERG COMPANY, 

110 S. Masters St., Cortland, N. Y. 

Please send me Free copy of ‘Campfire Cookery.” 
My name 
Address 
My grocer’s name is . 
Address 

NOTE—If you want a full size package of TECO, 
enclose 10¢ (in the far West, 15c) and package will 
be sent you prepaid, 








eee eeeeeeeees 


eeereeseeeees 

















KENNEBEG 


Send for it at once 
and insure a fine summer 
and a healthful one. 
this new booklet is of vital interest to 
you. Tells all about our paddling, sailing, 
motor and sponson models; tells you just 
what a canoe should be for a given 


purpose. 

Kennebec models are the result of years of experi~ 
ence in canoe building, and an intimate knowledge of 
canoeing. The materials used are the best that can be 


ubtained, Add 
ress 






WRITE FOR 
CATALOG , 


FREE! 





Write now for booklet. 


Kennebee Canoe Company, 46 R. R. Sq. Waterville, Me 
Jeffery’s sscnr Canoe Glue 


BEST FILLER FOR CANVAS | 

















PE A PAP AE Eien vat 
BroygstorSotopebote Ts jee: 
y . or deterigrate on it ae 
a equally — o ten 
as today. Friction emergency , 2be. ; by mai 
Send for Booklet. Atall oo Goods Houses. 
L. W. FERDINAND & CO., 152 Kneeland St., ~ 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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doug 


Bake slowly, and as the water evaporates | 

baste the fish with hot water and a little) 

butter. Cook until brown. 
Fow1 on Game 


Broiled fowl or game may be done as 
described for the second class cooking 


test. Fowls should be split from head to 
tail and spread flat, driving the prongs 
of the spit through the legs and through 


the edges of the breast skin. Rabbits and 
hares should be parboiled, that is, boiled 
in the kettle without salt until they are 
half cooked, then salted and broiled on the 
spit. Salt the fowls when nearly done. 
Fried fowl or game. Cut into pieces 
large enough to be easily handled. Have 






the grease in your frying pan sizzling hot, | p= 


then drop in the pieces of meat and cook 
slowly. The meat will be made more ten- 
der if the pan is covered so as to keep in 
the steam. When brown on one side turn 
over and sprinkle with salt, then finish on 
the other side. 


Tue Inpian Metuop or Roasr 
Roast meat. Fowl or game may be| 





scribed for fish, but it is hard to beat the 
good old Indian method for a large roast. 
A stick about a foot and a half long is 
sharpened at both ends, one end stuck in 
the ground and the roast hung from the 
other. It should be placed carefully in 


front of a fire banked against a large! i} 


back log or a rock, on the windward side 
where it gets the full heat without smoke. 
It should be turned every ten minutes until 
done. By this method a roast can be made 
large enough for a dozen scouts. 

Many people do not realize that a large 
roast may be cooked very easily in the 
reflector. The whole secret is in handling 
the fire. This should be banked against a 
back log or rock, which will throw the 
heat forward into the‘reflector. Keep the 
fire burning briskly, but do not put the 
baker too close. Baste, occasionally with 
salted hot water and its own dripping. 

Breap ror CaMpP 

Hoe-cake. 
camp bread. Take a cup full of corn meal 
and add about half a teaspoonful of salt. 
Put it in a mixing dish or kettle and pour 
boiling water over it. The water must be 
boiling hot so as to scald the meal thor- 
oughly. The meal will swell and absorb 
the water so that it can be worked by the 
hands into a cake as you would make a 
snowball. Judgment is required to add 
just enough water to thoroughly scald the 
meal without making it too thin to work 
with the hands. The cake is then baked in 
the embers in the manner described for po- 
tatoes under the second class test. 

Camp biscuit or bannock. Put a pint 
of flour into the mixing pan. A large tin 
cup holds just about a pint. Add one and 
a half heaping teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder and a half teaspoonful of salt. Mix 
these together very thoroughly while dry. 
The success of the biscuit depends upon 
thorough mixing before adding water. 

With the spoon make a hollow in the 
middle of the pile like the crater of a vol- 
cano, and into this pour a little water. If 
you can get milk, half milk and half water 
will make a better bannock. Stir this into 
the flour, taking care to avoid lumps. Add 
a little more water and stir again, using 
the crater in the flour as a bowl. As water 
is added the flour will gradually be worked 





off the sides of this crater until it is all}; 


mixed in. Make the dough just stiff 
enough to be handled. The softer the 
the lighter the biscuit. Work it 


Mention Boys’ Lirz in answering advertisements 


roasted in the reflector in the manner de-| ff 


This is an excellent form of| |} 


No boy should feel that he can get 
along without the 128-page free Camp 
Guide which will be sent by H. Chan- 
non Company, Chicago, to all boys 
who send in their name and address 
(no money) asking for a copy. 

This valuable book contains exactly the 
information that all campers need. It 
has a big Boy Scout section. It also con- 
tains catalog of tent and camp supplies 
of allkinds. Itshows you what outfit to 
take with you, no matter what kind of a 
trip you are goingon. It tells you how 
to select the best camp place in the locality 
and gives many Bo cere points about 





‘You can geta serviceable, durable, water- 
proof wall tent, just the thing for hunting 
trips or Boy Scout headquarters, for $5.50. 
This tent is made of 8-oz. single filling 
duck of first quality. It is light, easy to 
carry and easy toerect. It has many ad- 
vantages which the experienced camper 
will appreciate at once. Made in more 


than 25 different sizes, all illustrated and 


described in the Free Camp Guide. 


Scout or Shelter Tents 





Te quickly 
Country, our New 3 Ply Braided * KING-BEE 


fishing line, we have.decided tosend for alim- 
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for Bicycles 


VACUUM CUP TIRES 


for Motorcycles 





« 


The favorite of boys 
who know they get 
far more value than 
they pay for. Punc- 
ture-proof. 





per mile. 
Guaranteed—per war- 
ranty tag — for one 
season, else replaced 
or repaired free. 


* THREE * STAR * 


BICYCLE TIRES 


When you buy 
these tires you 
simply buy more 
miles at a time and 
get the lowest cost 


Guaranteed — per 
warranty tag—for 


5,000 Miles 


STURDY STuD 
Oilprusef* 
MOTORCYCLE TIRES 


fihalf an inch thick. 





Sold direct to deal- 
ers at a frugal profit. 
Three grades of 
quality, three re- 


Only a tremendous 
output and the good- 
_ ly saving of profit ef- 
fected by selling 
them direct to deal- 
ers could justify such 


markable treads, 
three prices that 
give you quality un- 
equaled at the price. 





¢ 














= : ¥ 
-. ' >* Direct factory branches and 
: | o: Service agencies throughout 
. . the United States and Canada 


quality for 

themoney. 
Gucranteed—per 
warranty tag—for 


4,000 Miles 


Pennsylvania 
Rubber 
Company 


Jeannette, Pa. 











into cakes half an inch thick with hands 


covered with flour. Put into a greased 
pan and bake in the reflector. 

Bannock is made precisely like biscuit, 

but it is baked in the frying pan. Have 
the frying pan hot and well greased and 
drop the dough into it, making a cake one- 
Hold over the fire 
where it is not too hot and let it bake until 
it has risen well and is stiff enough to 
hold its shape when the pan is turned on 
edge. Then stand the pan edgewise in 
front of the fire, propped up by a.stick, 
to bake the top. In order to bake prop- 
erly the fire should be well banked against 
the back log or a rock. The bannock must 
be baked slowly to cook it thoroughly 
through and make a nice brown crust. 
This method requires practice, but when 
mastered makes excellent bread. 
Johnny cake. This is one of the best and 
most nourishing kinds of camp bread. Put 
half a pint of flour and half a pint of corn 
meal in the mixing pan. Add one and one- 
half heaping teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der and half a teaspoonful of salt. Mix 
together very thoroughly. while dry, then 
add water, or better still, half milk and 
half water, as described under bannocks. 
For Johnny cake, however, the mixture 
should be thinner, so that it can just be 
poured into the baking pan. If it is too 
stiff the bread will be gritty and crumby. 
Bake in the pan of the reflector or in the 
frying pan like an ordinary bannock. It 
should be baked quickly at the start to 
make it rise well, after which it may be 
finished more slowly until thoroughly done 
through. A tablespoonful of sugar added 
to the batter will help it to brown. 


Anp Friar Jacxs—Yvum! 


Pan Cakes or Flap Jacks. Mix the bat- 
ter as described for biscuits or Johnny 
cake, except that it is made thinner. It 
should be thin enough to spread quickly 
when dropped into the pan. Have the pan 
smoking hot and greased all over, but not 
swimming in grease. Rubbing the pan 
with a bacon rind is the best way to grease 
it.. Pour enough batter into the pan to al- 
most cover the bottom, about one-eighth 
inch thick. Hold over the fire where it 
is not too hot and cook thoroughly. If the 
fire is too hot it will burn on the bottom 
while the top is still sticky. As soon as 
the first bit of smoke appears around the 
edges it is ready to turn. Loosen it with 
your knife and toss it in the air by flip- 
ping it from the pan, catching it upside 
down as it falls. If you drop it in the fire 
you will have to eat it, ashes and all. 

Flap jacks are good for variety, but they 
are not nearly so wholesome as a well- 
made bannock or Johnny cake. The scout 











These wonderful “Gold Medal” Tent Frames fold up 
compactly into a small bundle, no bigger than poles and ridges 
ordinarily furnished with tents. Fewer guy ropes are required— 
and you have a rigid, roomy, comfortable tent that will stand 
the weather, no matter how stormy. The base-frame holds tent 

tight snug to the ground. 


to tell you all about “‘Gold ? [edal”’ Folding Tent Frames. 
t ape! cost but little and ena\le vou to have atent that 
°, éé—po? 
Write for Ca "BY Porcine ene 
Frames and FOLD-UP Portable Houses. If 
j interested in folding camp cots, chairs, tables, 


cooking outfits, etc., also ask for catalog “A”, 
GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO, 
Dept. 2 RACINE, Wis. 


CAMPER’S 
MaNuAL LOc 
Tells you what to do, what 
not to do when you go camp- 
ing. Every boy will be inter- 
ested. Send five 2c stam; 
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should therefore learn to make these others 
thoroughly. 


Arr 1x Baxrne Twist. 


Twist. Prepare a round stick of dry 
wood about a foot and a half long and at 
least an inch and a half in diameter. Peel 
it carefully and sharpen one end. Do not 
try to use green wood, as the twist will 
not cook through. Mix the dough as de- 
scribed for biscuits or bannock. Work the 
dough with floury hands into a rope an 
inch in diameter and wind it around the 
stick. As you wind it, it will flatten into 
a ribbon a quarter of an inch thick, which 
is wound round and round the stick until 
the middle part is covered. Stand it in 
front of a banked fire by sticking the sharp 
end in the ground in such a position that it 
gets the full heat without smoke or flame. 
Turn occasionally until the twist is done 
all around, 
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You can send it off to Timbuctoo, 

Or to a good scout in Kalamazoo, 

Or maybe to one in Nashville, Tenn., 

Or to a young cowboy out in Cheyenne— 
Send it up north where its awfully cold, 

Or way down south where cotton is sold— 
Wherever it goes a boy will shout 

‘Hooray, here's a letter from a live boy scout!” 


AYBE you don’t want to print this 

poem, but it is how I feel,” writes 
an Oregon boy in sending a letter to the 
World Brotherhood of Boys to forward. 
“Of course,” he continued, “I got my idea 
from the poem the Cave Scout printed in 
Boys’ Lire several months ago. He won’t 
care, will he?” 

No, indeed, he won’t care; we asked him 
about it and he said so. Boys in all parts 
of the country have sent in letters in the 
last month saying almost the same thing, 
though in different ways. 

It is clear that the new letter game is 
“working fine,” for letters are just pouring 
in every day. You fellows who haven’t 
tried the new way yet should “get aboard” 
—for you are missing something that’s 
worth while. The rules are simple ‘and 
clear—they are printed on this page. A 
fuller story of the game was published in 
the June Boys’ Lire. If you missed that 
issue you can get a copy by writing to this 
office for it and enclosing a two-cent stamp 
to cover expense of mailing. 

Send on your letters, or your postcards. 
In a town in Vermont five boys went in 
together and wrote ten postcards (picture 
postcards) and sent them in without ad- 
dresses—five with penny stamps on, five 
with two cent stamps on—and Boys’ 
Lire sent them straight away to boys in 
Japan, Australia, China, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, and in Texas, California, Florida, 
Minnesota and Hawaii. Just think what 
fun the Vermont boys are spreading over 
the world, and what fun they will have 
when the answers come in from all parts 
of the world! 

Some boys say on their letters or post- 
cards what country they want them to go 
to. That’s all right—we’ll see that they 
get there if the rules are followed by the 
writers. 

It’s a fine stunt for a rainy day in camp 
or at home. Think how much you'll have 
to tell some other boy about in your vaca- 
tion time! Go to it! 


Routes or tHE GAME 


Write a letter to a boy. 

Place it in an envelope—but don’t seal it! 

If you want it to go to a boy in the 
United States or its possessions, or in 
Canada or the British Isles, put a two- 
cent stamp on it. 

If you want it to go to a boy in some 
other part of the world, put a five-cent 
stamp on it. 

Place the unsealed envelope in another, 
seal the outside envelope and mail it to 
Boys’ Lirz, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York, affixing adequate 
Postage. 

It will be forwarded to a boy—some- 
where! (If you desire you can write on 
the inside envelope name of the country 
or state to which you want it sent.) 

No expense whatever, except postage, is 
involved in this correspondence; our service 
is given free to all boys, whether subscribers 
to Boys’ Lirz or not. 


The Ranger Motorbike 














tana eomentionsl offer is made for advertis- 
bya want (oct one of Premium Given 
= our RANGER MO Mi ay oy in every o—_ i ‘i 
ity at once. e know from experience 
pos a apnea bie ee ae Motorbike or Hanger 1,000 will be given on thie » 

ers. Asas inducement for you to help , 
us introduce it in your locality, we will ship one | a Wee ee ane eh Coe took, 
Sse Coie cncvaiens simatic te tol heme 
Swe oe tans on task y: % onan Gh ponte to keep the insure getting this outfit. ai 
























—we do that. 
Motorbike if you don’t want it. We send it to you 
with the invitation to ride it as often as ba like; = 
all the fun and enjoyment out of it 
poy crowd into 30 days. 

keep Rene yy ol 


Siiaaeusdl pee ae game. 


for 30 Days Only ursstieati ] 


oot, & wonderful —— without a a in 
advance and d without the _— ; 
part tokeepit if you wish to crot y ote below the . 


Wonderful Equipment On 


the Ranger Motorbike 
‘o those who prefer the model 


lote the Special Sloping Motorcycle Frame, the | of the hotoriike Model’ we Sipepbe no 
steel Tost Box between bag Bars, w ring out looks like bie: "Wou get te ane 30 a a er E 


faon tomelas cle idea, we have a on ray oo ic, $cor i aerate Kagt it SR arg. facts en 
ly for 


the f Tee ws’ and et oum a 
In addition pees, e valasigutiig eodaamath, SPECIAL COUPON 
we give you $5 worth of extra Accessories, 6-Year #-¥8)"s4 G8 b-11) 16 


Guarantee, Accident Iusurance Policy, ete. 
SEND NO MONEY— —- CYCLE O-. Dept.R-17 Chicago, Ill. 


JUST THE COUPON particulars of deulgrs of Fur ne me af Sehgal 
- yond coupon right now and get all a / See iy | 


is wonderful no - 
wg ig a ty vf returaing ico You at vost } 








2 Ve Fal 2 obligated 








fr any roar we'll N 
sake no. fe, no, charge for Sangee have napadhe i 
UICK. oss 
Sm AF Git a poe Ada: i 
BR, BR, Biathlon... cecosccsrecssyoctivinsecesseicn cvecsscascccesectess 




















THE PLUMB SCOUT AXE 





$28—Ask for Free Circular 


Go down the river this summer—u 
creek—or catch big strings of fish 
trolling in nearby lakes, Get our 


Goods Circular Free 






Look for the Plumb 
trade-mark on the 


Official Scout Axe. 


urdy, Price, with leather sheath............$1.00 
paste Rm BeLivet or, lbe egrnns Beare Price, without leather sheath......... «75 
Write Wonkgomergliind er Dept, At National Headquarters and all hardware stores 
ye G FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Stiesge Philadelphia, Pa. 





toda: 
New York ‘Kansas City 
Ft. Worth Ore. 
__ Write house GenekGemeeaions to you 


Makers of the famous Plumb Anchor Brand Tools. 
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STAMPS 





[No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approvai of an ex- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service. 





70 Different Foreign Stamps from 70 Different Foreign 
Countries, including Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe, 
West Indies, etc., and our pamphlet which tells you 
*‘How to make your — of stamps properly”’ 
ONLY 15 € Oe Gr BIG BARGAIN. 
QUEEN CITY STAMP & COIN CO. 
Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati. 0. 





STAMPS. 108 all different. Transvaal, 

. Brazil, Peru, Cuba, Mexico, Trinidad, 
Java, . 10c. 000 Finely 

Mixed, . 8. 1000 
hinges, 5c. fons — 50 per cent, 


List Free. I buy st 
C. STEGMAN, 595! Cote Brilliante D Aves, St. Louls, Mo. 


OFFER EXTRAORDINARY: 


: Pack “Cleveland” Hinges, { Pocket Album, 
All For Perf. Gauge, 5 Spanish War Revs., 8 U. 5S. 


10c AaB, cut. sq. inc. y Dept.; 6 Civil 
War Revs., 5 N. Y. State Revs. 
CROWELL STAMP CO., 










Cleveland Ohio 





collection of rare 
A Stamp Album, ,..5can WAR ‘stamps, 
incl. Madero, etc., 100-page catalog, perf. 
gauge and mill. scale, coupons, etc., all for 
5c. App. sheets 60% ‘to 80% comm. Agents 
Wanted. We Buy Stamps. 


HUSSMAN STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


STAMPS FREE—°. ouueetors A oe postage. $ 













Bosnia pictures 1906, 10c.; weden, l0c.; 6 Hor 
mania 1906 pictures and — 10c.; 20 diff. a 
coins, 25c. ; a4 U. 8. me Ree — free. ‘e buy 
stamps and coins. Buying 
TOLEDO “STAMP co., Toledo,” Ohlo, U. S. A. 
FREE 75 all different stamps from 
all countries, free. Postage 
2c. Mention this paper. Large al- 
bum, 165c. possible send names 
2 collectors. We buy stamps. 


QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 


100 Diff. Stamps from Europe’s Warring Na-F R E E 
tions if you send 10c for 10 weeks’ subn. to 
Mekeel’s Stamp Weekly, Beverly, Mass., or 50 diff. U. 8. 








ITALY, 40 Pa Ada 28 10c. HAYTI, 1898, 8 VA 
15e.; 1904, 6 VAR., COMPL., I5c. Do. SURCHARGE iy 
20e.; THE THREE, 40c. FINE APPROVALS. M. NEEL 
889 CLARKSON AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





25U S All different if you sak to see my 1 and 2 
*™"* cent approvals. Give name of 

when writing. C. A. PLOCH, Scoutmaster, Refd Pi., in- 
dianapolis, ind. 


Approval Selections at 70% Discount 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, HANOVER, PA. 
Wanted—$2 to $500 BACH paid ~ 


OLD COINS hundreds of old Coins. Keep all 


money dated before 1895 and send TEN cents for our 
New Ills’td Coin Value Book, size 4x7. Showing Guar- 
anteed prices. Get Posted At Once. CLARKE COIN 
CO., Box 10, Le Roy, N. Y. 














TTEN ane —— Ibum, over 500 
A ATTENTION! 250 om tnd i090 varieties, 
stamps, stamps, 5c. WRIGHT, 47 "Court St., Boston, Mass. 





TAMPS. 105, China, &c., stamp dictionary and list 
000 bargains 2c. Cata. stps. of world 12c. Agents, 
50 per cent. A. Bullard & Co., Sta. A9, Boston, Mass. 








$450Bugles for Boy Scouts 


Made in U. 8S. A. 





Length 15 inches. Highly 
polished brass with silver plated mouthpiece— 
model same as used by United States Quarter- 
masters’ Corps. nag A. ny service and especially 
well suited for Boy Scouts, 

Let your Scoutmaster 0. K. 


In G with slide to F. 


order and 


will 
ship one of ese bugles subject to + days’ 
trial. If found satisfactory send us $4.50; if 


not satisfactory, return bugle. 


J. W. YORK & SONS ©2714, Ravias, 


Manufacturers High Grade Bend ah. . 


BR) A boy 


*\ current 10 and 6 U. 











Stamp Notes 
By Faanx L. Cozs 


LETTER which has come to me from 

England will interest you. I don’t 
now how the censor passed it, but he did. 
scout there has made a name for 
himself through his ability to see. That 
is what I have been trying to teach all of 
you is the first thing to learn, no matter 
whether it is in stamps, or Scouting, or 
flowers, or anything else. 

This scout was helping the Coast Guard 
in England, along the shore of West Sus- 
sex County. That is near enough, so you 
can guess where and why the scouts were 
in service. As aids to the Coast Guards- 
men and as independent guards, the troop 
has been working daily for fifteen months. 

A short time ago, this scout picked up 
an envelope with a U. S. stamp on it, as 
he was going off duty. The lane he was 
passing through ran along the back of 
several small estates and the envelope had 
blown over the hedge. When he had time 
to look it over, he found the envelope 
came from New York, and was addressed 
to a coal dealer in the town, in that pe- 
culiar pointed script that the boys learn 


go | in Germany. 


He took it to his scoutmaster, and be- 
tween them they found that the coal man, 
who every one thought was English, was 
born in Hamburg. Further search re- 
vealed the fact that he was in daily cor- 
respondence with some one in New York. 
The authorities were told, and Mr. Coal 
Man is in an English detention camp. 

All due to a scout with sharp eyes, a 
U. S. stamp and the carelessness of a man 
who should have known his handwriting 
was marked. But the scout says the 
stamps did it, and his collection has a 
S. under which is 
written a bit of real history. 


Here’s a Stamp “How” 


“T have been trying to find a clean way 
to read a water mark quickly, and also 
one that mother won’t object to. The 
saucer or salve cup full of benzine does 
not smell good when open, and it is dan- 
gerous to use near a lamp.” 

Get a tiny bottle, a clean cork and a 
fountain pen filler or medicine dropper. 
Bore a hole in the cork and push the drop- 
per through. This finishes your benzine 
holder. Get a bit of flat, double thick 
glass, about 2 inches square, and paint it 
black on the back or glue a bit of a black 
kid glove on the bottom with the black 
side next the glass. This is your detec- 
tor. Lay the stamp on the glass, touch it 
with just enough benzine from the dropper 
to wet it, and the job is done. 

The benzine will evaporate without get- 
ting much in the air and a blotter will 
help if you are in a hurry. There is not 
enough exposed to be dangerous or dirty. 
But some (not all) stamps won’t need 
the benzine. Laying them on the glass will 
show the watermark. 


Keer Your Eyes Oren 


You boys all remember the stories we 
have told in Boys’ Lire about wonderful 
“finds” of stamps in the strangest places 
|imaginable. How are your eyes this sum- 
|mer?—keen? I should like to receive word 
| from you about the interesting discover- 
ies you make this vacation. 

FP... CG 
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A Special Offer 


to Readers 

of Boys’ Life 

This 14-K Diamond 
Point Fountain Pen is 
made of good quality 
Para Rubber, with 
black chased cap and 
barrel, well polished. 
The construction is 
simple and cannot get 
out of order, overflow 
or fail to write, the 
feeds being the same 
as used on all standard 
fountain pens. Each 
pen is fully guaranteed, 
and if unsatisfactory in 
any detail can be ex- 
changed fora new one. 


The Clutch jf 

Pencil fs 
is very popular and 
extensively used. 
The lead is 
“clutched” or 
gripped by the 
thumb screw at the 
top of pencil. To 
unfasten the lead 
simply turn the 
screw until the lead 
is at the desired 
length. By turning 
the screw back in 
opposite direction 
the lead is fastened. 
Heavily nickel- 
plated and _ pro- 
vided with patent 
“clip” which holds 
the pencil in the 
pocket, 





BOTH this DIA- 
MOND POINT 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
and the CLUTCH 
PENCIL sent to you 
for ONE yearly sub- 
scription to BOYS’ 
LIFE at $1.00. 

















ORDER BLANK 


BOG Sess iccaccnceecté evecccesecccosccose eevee 


Note: Pen and Pencil and the Magazine will 
be sent to separate addresses if requested. 
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The Cave Scout Outdoors 
(Continued from page 16) 


put this stick in the way and see what he 
does. He’s trying to pull it over. Just see 
him tug. He'll bust something sure if he 
isn’t careful. He can’t get it over. Guess 
he’s going to give up. There he goes down 
the trail. Now he’s talking it over with 
that other chap. Here they come back. 
Guess they’re going to tackle the job to- 
gether. That’s the stuff! Pull, you little 
suckers, pull! Over she goes! How’s that 
for teamwork? I'll bet it won’t be long 
until they organize a gang to move that 
stick off the trail. They can’t have their 
regular work interfered with that way. 

There are a hundred questions about 
these ants that occur to the Cave Scout. 
How far away from the hill do they ven- 
ture? This grass must seem like a tre- 
mendous forest to them. Do they mark 
their trails in some way, or do they trust 
to instinct to find the way back? Do they 
attack live beetles and worms and kill 
them, or do they carry in only those they 
find dead? What do they do when it rains? 
Do they have a captain to give orders? 
What would they do to an ant of the same 
kind but from another hill? What—but 
we could ask these questions all day! 





And here’s a red-headed woodpecker 
drilling for grubs in this old fence post. 
He—— 

“But Mr. Cave Scout, you’re talking 
about such common things, bumblebees, 
and ants and woodpeckers.” 

Of coursé, I am. I’m just trying to 
show you that these common things are 
mighty interesting once you open your 
eyes to what they mean. You don’t need 
to trail grizzley bears and penetrate to the 
heart of the virgin forest to find fascinat- 
ing things in nature. You can’t do those 
things anyway, so you’d better learn to 
have fun with the bumblebees and ants. 

And now I’ve some important: business 
to attend to in the Cave, so I’ll leave you 
to think up some questions about that 
woodpecker yourselves. You'll have lots 
more fun in the open when you begin to 


wonder about things and to try to find| | 


answers to questions. So long, till August! 
Tue Cave Scour. 
There’s a woodtick back 
I wonder—— 


Oh, say Fat! 
of your left ear! 


Pietro, Penny and Dick’s Fourth 


(Continued from page 8) 


lish, but he says he’s an American now, 
and he is too. The boys are trying to 
take his little flag away from him!” 

The Great Man gave an understanding 
glance toward the sidewalk. 

“I see,” he said, and out he got, holding 
Dick by the arm. He hastened over to the 
knot of boys, which dissolved before ‘him, 
and stood beside Pietro. The crowd 
streamed after him. They heard a little 
speech which lodged ‘more surely in their 
hearts than the polished and eloquent effort 
of the morning. 

“Boys,” he said, “and all of you! What 
I said a while ago, I mean! You boys 
were thoughtless, as the best of boys some- 
times are. I know you do not mean to do 
this little fellow-citizen any harm. But he 
thinks you do, and you have given him 
cause to think so. Our country will never 
be what it should be, until we all, boys as 
well as men, understand that those who 


P 22 Cal 


eee 


mn 


UTOLOADING RI 
For Good Shooting and SAFE Shoot- 
ing a Boy NEEDS a ‘Man's Gun 


A§ any sportsman will tell you, there's good 


sense bac 


k of a boy's demand that his .22 


Rifle be a Remington UMC—a man’s rifle, and 
upon for a lifetime 


one that. can 
of shooting. 


be depended 


Particularly the .22 Caliber Autoloading arm, in which 


the autoloading action handles rim frre cartridges with 


the 


same easy certainty that characterizes Remington UMC 


Big Game Autoloading Rifles. 


Remington UMC 22 Caliber Autoloadi 
stock, handling fifteen Remington UMC. 


ington 


Rifle—Magazine in 
22 sutaloadiag cart- 


ridges (rim frre) without reloading. Solid Breech; hammer- 


in a few 


less; take-down 


Remi 


seconds without tools. 


mingten 
steel barrel, 22 inches long, rifled with 16 inch twist. Straight 
k of American walnut, fitted with steel butt a 


se oti 
sats eh triggef pull 
slipping. i 


; trigger grooved to prevent fing 
cial step rear sight with fi 1 


piece. White 


metal bead sporting front sight. 


To be sure of getting the Remington UMC A: pert 22 
Rifle and right ammunition rm it, go to che dealer where 


you see the Red Ball Mark of Remington UMC, 


the Sign of Sportsmen's Headquarters in every town. 
Write for booklet “* Four American Boys Who Are 
F Rifle Shots.” 


Clean and o11 your gun with REM OIL, the combination 
Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventative. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION 
METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and 
Annntttonin the World 
Woolworth Building New York 














INDIVIDUAL “NAME IN GOLD” PENCILS 
(||| SI“ MYRTLE MORSE . 


One Pencil with Name, Postpaid 10 cents 
in Floral box 


pote et, BEST line of “ADP a 
CC. bes DAMON, 441 Tremont Ave., New York 
Milk Bottle Cap Lifter. 


EAR Needed in every home. No 


capital required. Send your name and address on 
a now. 
B. L. SIMCO, Tompkinsville, N. Y. 





several dollars selling our 











The Oologist fags rAxipEny 


Subscription only cen! 
free — noties. Sample copy 
HE OOLOGIST, Lacon, iil. 


WHEN YOU GO TO CAMP 
Remember Boys’ Life is always after good, live 
an Seat eit win place big A Double — 

Life. F 











Boys’ Scouts’ Magazine 
ve., N. Y. 
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Now IS THE “SWAT THE FLY” 


TIME TO , 
Just what you have been looking for! 
A practical way to earn money during your spare time. 
How? By selling Fly Killers for Scouts. 


A. Vattier Courtright, member of Wolf Patrol, Troop No. | of Circle- 
ville, Ohio, writes: “Those 100 Fly Killers for Scouts of yours sold like 
hot cakes. 1 got them Tuesday morning and at six P.M. they. were all 
gone. I am also pleased with your prompt service.” 


Scouts are earning from $1.00 to $5.00 per day. 
What other Scouts have done you can do! 











Best quality of 
material and work- 
manship. 

14 mesh black wire 
cloth. Red stained bass- 
wood handle. Strong, durable, flexible. 


Specially designed for 


with red felt. 


Everybody is a customer. Every home needs one in every room. 
Now is the time to sell them. 

$5.00 per 100, cash with order, express prepaid in full on 100 
or more (less than 100 at your expense). Selling price, 10 cents 
each. This allows you 5 cents net profit on every one you sell. 


U. S. WIRE MAT CO., Decatur, Ill. 
Find enclosed $........ GOP cin csees Fly Killers for Scouts, which please express 
immediately to 








New Offer 


Scout NAME 
Knife! 


















his 

t ei a We Give It To You 2 
Kutter ’ ’ with One Name 
steel Subscription Soe ete 
blades of su- to ly made for 
, BOYS’ LIFE b: 

perior qual- Boys’ Lire. the manufac. 


ity. Will hold 
a keen edge in- 
definitely 
2 Blades. Regu- 
lar Price, $1.00. 


A Splendid Gift 
to Any Boy 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 5th Avenue, New York 
Send me the Scout Name Knife for the enclosed $1.00; 
this amount also to include One Yearly Subscription 


to BOY’S LIFE. 


turers of the fa- 
mous “Keen Kut- 
ter” cutlery. On the 
handles, which are 
as tough as horn, is 
the Emblem of the Boy 
Scouts of America, with 
the magazine’s name on 
one side, and Your Own 
Name and Address on the 
other side. These special 
insignia cannot be removed 
without destroying the knife, 





Oe eo a eee eee eee ee eee eeeeseeee 













come to cast in their lot with us—like 
Pietro here—are our brothers, and Ameri- 
cans like ourselves.” 

He reached out, and took from Pietro’s 
grimy fingers the crumpled little flag that 
the boy had squeezed in his hand. He 
smoothed it out, and with dignity pinned 
it on the Italian boy’s shabby coat. 

“See,” he said, “I declare you an Ameri- 
can, Pietro. You can tell every one that 
the friend of the President said so.” 

Pietro smiled up into the Secretary’s 
grave face. The boys, shamfaced at first, 
cheered Pietro, and still cheering, followed 
the Secretary back to his automobile. 

Dick, at the first moment he could slip 
away, hurried back to the shady corner, 
with a lump in his throat, and a throbbing 
heart. Penny lay there, wrapped in his 
master’s coat, but he was cold and still. 


What Dreams Can Do 
(Continued from page 11) 


the bridle and thereafter was as good as 
any mule could be. 

This and other instances of resourceful- 
ness made the Serb lad popular with 
the other farmhands, and particularly 
with the superintendent and his family. 
He spent every evening with them, and 
the superintendent’s young daughter, who 
was about the same age as Michael, gave 
him oral instruction in the English lan- 
guage. Under such conditions it is no 
wonder that at the end of three months he 
spoke the language fluently, with just 
enough accent to amuse and delight all 
who heard him. 

Everybody felt sorry to see him go, when 
at the end of three months he asked to be 
honorably discharged. In his opinion he 
spoke English too well to spend.his life 
in driving mules, and he decided that the 
right place for his activity was the great 
metropolis, New York. 

Here his troubles began again, and he 
regretted having left his friends on the 
Delaware farm. He knew no trade, and 
was skilled in nothing in particular, and 
times were hard. Only the year before, 
1873, had occurred the well-remembered 
“Black Friday,” and the financial condi- 
tion of the country was still very poor. 


ICHAEL tried his hand at every- 

thing — drawing, painting, paper- 
hanging—but in everything he found un- 
surmountable competition. Many a hun- 
gry day and cold night he spent without 
shelter. He saw that the competition must 
soon be overcome or utter defeat would 
result in his struggle for existence. 

One day he saw a boy of about his own 
age recording books at the library - of 
Cooper Union. This youth was ambidex- 
terous, writing with his left hand just as 
well as with his right. Michael felt dis- 
couraged when he considered that he had 
to compete with young fellows of that kind. 
This feeling of discouragement was _ in- 
creased while he was employed in a 
cracker bakery. He found that he could 
not hold his own against boys and girls 
of his own age who, like himself, were 
stamping the finer brands of biscuits. 

He observed, however, that these boys 
and girls could not hold their own against 
him when it came to a discussion of the 
topics of the day. Through reading the 
Sunday editions of the New York papers 
he had become well-versed in the topics of 
scientific and literary character. At that 
time the famous physicist, Tyndall, was 
giving in this country his famous course of 
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Always 
Reliable 
is the only wireless detector—without batteries that 
nas been found to be absolutely permanent, needing 
no adjustment at any time. Will stand severest test. 
You can jar and kick the TEL-RADION, but you 
cannot knock it out of adjustment nor destroy its 
sensitiveness. Tel-Radion has been tested and ap- 
proved by experts of some of the largest commercial 
wireless stations in America. Especially recom- 
mended for shipboard and field work or any location 
subject to jars and vibrations. 
Send for Wireless Bulletin B. 












Permanent— no lost mes- 
Instantaneous gages or de- 
—Constant lays. De- 
No batteries creases static 
needed — no interference. 
operating ex - 

pense —no set Sent on $ 
screws or fine receipt 
adjustments — of price 


Tel-Radion is the only non-current using per- 
manent detector on the market, being enclosed in a 
highly polished mahogany cabinet. Size 4%4x4%x3 
inches, equipped with a duplex rotary switch; all 
metal parts silver plated. Convince yourself at our 
expense, as we refund your money if not satisfactory. 

OUR GUARANTEE 

We guarantee Tel-Radion to give entire satisfac- 

tion in every respect or refund your money. 


TEL-RADION CO., 32 Union Square, New York 

















HEY-select Brandes 
Head Sets for their 
own use because they’re 
light—easily adjustable 
—give longer range and 
are always in commis- 
sion. Our Head Sets 
offer greater advantages 
than any other re- 
ceivers ‘at the price. 
Send 4c for Catalog L, 
it’s full of valuable 
reless informa- 

tion. 


C. BRANDES, Inc.. Room 816 
32 Union Square, NEW YORK 


BRANDES 
WIRELESS HEAD SETS 


RIMENTERS, ATTENTION! 
EXPE of over $9000.00 and a tremendous amount of 
work we have compiled a book that is “invaluable to any 
Electrical Laboratory. We furnish this in connection 
with our big catalogue and we 
Siwant one copy placed in the 
andjhands of every person inter- 
ested in this kind -of work. 
To partially offset the cost of 
printing and distributing this 
valuable ae ae og a ones 

e Electro-Set Co,, Dept. B-} te Hh oy 10c. th your 
% applicati 
1874 E. 6th St, Cleveland eg a se 


SHOCKING COIL 
Wonderfully otrene. 35¢c 


Size 41¢”x3”. Add 5e 
extra for postage. 

HANDEL ELECTRIC CO. 
59 & 61 Park PIl., N. Y. 


DON STRONG 


is now published in book form 

















“Electrical Thi ings 
for Everybody” 














Every 
Scout 
Should 
Owna 
Copy 
of 


Don - 
Strong 
At All 

Booksellers 


$1.25 
net 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY New York 


telephone, and Edison was beginning his 
career of electrical invention. The papers 
had full accounts of these things, and 
young Pupin knew all these articles by 
heart. 

On holidays and when out of employ- 
ment he would walk on Broadway 
and study every show window where there 
was anything of interest to be seen. He 
looked at photographs, pictures, and me- 
chanical contrivances, and in this way he 
soon became acquainted with the men and 
things of those days. Reading and ob- 
servation convinced him that he was su- 
perior, mentally, to the boys and girls of 
his own age who in the factory proved 
superior to him in manual dexterity. This 
was a great consolation. 

He soon found an opportunity to enter 
the evening classes at Cooper Institute, 
where Peter Cooper himself gave not only 
his money, but his own time and personal- 
ity in helping those who were ambitious 
to acquire an education. Pupin easily 
held his own in physics, mathematics, 
chemistry and drawing—especially in free- 
hand drawing. He began to realize that 
a college education might be within his 
reach. 

Columbia College appealed to him for 
two reasons: First, a Columbia crew had 
just won at the Henley Regatta in Eng- 
and; secondly, the famous scientist, Bar- 
nard, was president of Columbia. Bar- 
nard, with his snow-white hair and long, 
patriarchal beard, had long been admired 
by Pupin, who had seen his photograph 
in the windows on Broadway. He longed 
to be a student under such a president, 
and he worked hard and saved every penny 
and studied evenings until he was ready 
for the entrance examinations. 


HEN she had saved $300 he applied 

for admission. This was in 1879— 
five years after he landed at Castle Gar- 
den. He succeeded so well with his en- 
trance examinations that he was not only 
admitted, but was given free tuition. He 
had passed his examinations with high 
honors. 

The Serb boy’s success in college was 
as great as his success in opening a way 
to get there. He took good care of his 
health and built up a strong physique. 
He took his studies seriously. His class- 
mates liked him because he was modest 
and retiring. Had he been a braggart he 
would surely have aroused envy and jeal- 
ousy, for he stood high both in his studies 
and in athletics, but Tis kindly disposition 
and retiring ways made him a general 
favorite. He became the college champion 
in Greek, mathematics, wrestling and box- 
ing. 
He loved Greek. His Greek professor 
won his confidence and admiration, and 
the Homeric poems reminded him of the 
heroic ballads of his own race. He ac- 
quired mathematics without effort. Wrest- 
ling and boxing, according to the traditions 
of the Serb race, were the proper exer- 
cise for every well-born youth, so it was 
quite natural that he should excel in these. 

His scholarship became so well known 
that his fellow students engaged him as a 
tutor. In this way he not only paid his 
way through college, but saved enough to 
take up graduate studies in European 
universities after he graduated from 
Columbia in 1888. He started his studies 
abroad with his own money, but after two 
years, he was awarded the income of $650 
a year from a new fellowship established 
at Columbia by Tyndall. With this assist- 
ance he continued his studies in mathe- 
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Send 10c for Our 
Manual of Wireless 
_ ee No.5 


You Get Your Money Back on an 
Order of $1.00 


It contains 120 pages and 
tells how to erect and main- 
wireless telegraph  sta- 
Shows a number of 
diagrams. Has the Morse and 
Continental Telegraph Codes. 
Illustrates the best instru- 
ments to use; tells what they 
are for and how to use them. 
Has many new diagrams and 
other valuable informa- 
tion not contained in any 
other book. Do not wait. 
Send your request now. 
Get the best (0c value 
you will ever buy. 


Send for Our New 
Catalog J28 


It is pocket size, contains 248 pages, with ov 
1,100 illustrations and describes in plain, aut 
language all about Bells, Push Buttons, Batteries, 
Telephone and Telegraph Material, Electric Toys, 
Burglar and Fire Alarm Contrivances, Electric Call 
Bells, Electric Alarm Clocks, Medical Batteries, 
Motor Boat Horns, Electrically Heated Apparatus, 
Battery Connectors, Switches, Battery Gauges, Wire- 
less Telegraph Instruments, Ignition Supplies, eto. 

IT MEANS MONEY SAVED TO YoU 


to have our Manual and our Catalog. 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 

New York: Chica ou! 

17 Park Place iit “s. 5th ia 1106 Pine St. 
San Francisco Office: 604 Mission St. 


























JUST PERFECTED! 


Complete $ G: 1 0 






Wireless 
Station 





With 1,000 Ohm 

Double Pole Receiver, Headband and 3 So Cord, Ny 
This station includes our 1,200 Meter 

ler, %” spark coil. With a fair pond mega Any Tt 

will catch waves close to 3,000 meters and will receive 

between 2,000 to 3,000 miles. Sending range, 12 to 


rte miles. Pa gleoy mye sree | FROM $1.95 UP 
emarkable values 


tne an ers ic 60.5 "9 oe Park PIl., N.Y. 











Going Camping? 


No Scout would go into 
the woods without his ax, 
knife and his electric Signal 
Flashlight. Fits snugly in 
the hip pocket. Equipped 
with service battery and 
powerful tungsten lamp, 
with red, white or green 
light at will for signaling. 


$1.10 Postpaid or from 
your dealer. 


C.D. Wood Electric Co., inc. 
441 Broadway, - New York 
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is 
WHY—PUMP, PUMP, PUMP 
hy keep up this ever- 
= hot, tiresome = \ 
when you can “Cure” 
that porous tire for 25c? 
HEALS PUNCTURES INSTANTLY 
/ No more stopping by the 
wayside to fix a puncture— 
// NEVERLEAK automatically 
heals it on the run. 
A 25c TREATMENT GIVES $2.50 
EXTRA TIRE MILEAGE 
Why keep buying new tires or paying 
repair costs on old tires when 25c 
worth of NEVERLEAK will double 
your tire mileage and prevent punc- 
tures and porous tires? 
Sold by all ae and bicycle 
ers 








Butfalo Specialty Co., Buffalo. N.Y. 





Write a Letter 





A coaster brake that slips makes riding ‘inte 
gets you nervous when squirming through the traffic 
of your town, and spoils all the fun and pleasure of 
coasting down the hills. A brake that constantly 
needs adjusting, repairing and replacing of parts is 


} the books of science and dreamed of forces 


|it under control. 





ah expensive nuisance. 

Therefore, you live boys who want to make your bi- 
eycle perfectly safe and thoroughly enjoyable, insist 
that your dealer attaches an | 


ATHERTON COASTER BRAKE 





Every morning the mail vrings us enthusiastic letters 
from boys ait over the States—telling us how they 
examined, compared and tested their Atherton Brake 
and found it simpler, stronger and more compact 
than any other. And those boys who have made over 
5,000 and 10,000 miles with their Atherton never fail 
to emphasize the fact that they never found any 
trouble—and had absolutely no repair expenses. 
Here’s a letter received the other day from a boy in 
Indiana: 

“IT have an ATHERTON COASTER 
BRAKE on my bicycle and it has been rid- 
den two years and seven months. I am 
well satisfied with it and haven’t had any 
trouble.—Frank S. Bramlett.” 


We offer Every Boy FREE 
a gold plated stickpin, also interesting booklets on § | 
joy and safety of bicycling, for names of bicycle § | 
dealers. Or, if you own an Atherton already, we'll 
send you the pin Free, if you will tell us about your 
experiences with the Atherton Coaster Brake, what 
you think of it and why you like it better than 


ths 
o** BUFFALO METAL GOODS CO. 
184 Winchester St. - 


ATTENTION BOY SCOUT! 


Here’s your chance for earning some money. Become 
my agents and help me place a copy of ‘“‘America’s 
Song of Peace’’ in every home, This wonderfully 

ing and inspiring song, fit to be the National 
Anthem, is only 15¢ a copy. I will trust any Boy 


Buffalo, N. Y. 











Scout with 20 copies, sell them at l5c a copy, collect 
$3.00. Send me $1.50 and keep the rest for your 
trouble, and order more copies. 


A real opportunity for any live boy. 
ALEXANDER FRIEDEBERG 
Music Publisher 
2121 Belmont Ave. - New York City 





Cambridge, England and Berlin, Germany. | 

In 1889 he was called to Columbia to 
teach mathematical physics, and he has | 
been there ever since—now Professor | 
Pupin. 


S a boy he had looked beyond the nar- 
row surroundings of his village home| 

to the freedom and opportunities of far- | 
away America, and then made his dreams | 
come true by finding a way to get there. | 
As a man he looked beyond the covers of 


yet undiscovered. Electricity, the unseen 
power, mysterious in its nature, elusive in 
its manifestations, challenged him to bring 


By days and nights of study and ex- 
perimentation he discovered laws of elec- | 
trical vibration hitherto unknown. He 
discovered that electrical “wave lengths” 
could be measured, controlled. He startled 
the world by proving that wireless tele- 
graph apparatus could be “tuned” so that 
a message intended for a certain receiving 
station could be received by that station 
and no other. The patent rights for this 
invention were purchased by the Marconi 
Wireless Company. 

Again he reached out into the unknown 
and again he put into tangible, concrete 
form, for the benefit of his fellow men, 
wonderful forces which had defied re-' 
search. By introducing suitable coils of 
copper wire into electric telephone and 
telegraph wires, he made it possible to 
send messages over very long distances, 
over land and under water. This invention 
made telephony possible over wires con- 
necting any point on the Atlantic coast 
with any point on the Pacific coast. In 
fact it brought the art of electrical tele- 
phony to a state of perfection which was 
hardly’ realized sixteen years ago. Tele- 
phone and telegraph wires, constructed ac- 
cording to this invention of Professor 
Pupin, are known all over the world as| 
Pupin-ized wires. The French call them | 
“lignes Pupinizé” and the Germans call | 
them “Pupinizierte linien.” The American | 
Telephone and Telegraph Company pur- | 
chased this invention. 








ie goes without saying that the technical 
success of several of Professor Pupin’s 
inventions brought him a handsome finan- 
cial return. He no longer felt-that he was 
obliged to make provisions for his old age. 
Instead of wasting his substance in riotous 
living, or using his wealth and ability sole- 
ly for building up a great fortune, he 
turned his attention to the helping of his 
fellow men, especially the immigrants be- 
longing to his’ own race. 

He wanted to help the poor Serbians 
who were coming to this country to escape, 
so far as possible, the hardships which he 
had experienced when he came. He estab- 
lished the Slavonic Immigrant Home in 
West Twenty-second Street, New York, 
ten years ago, and he has been its presi- 
dent ever since. A friend of his, an Amer- 
ican lady, Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins, 
presented a house to the Slavonic Immi- 
grant Society, which Professor Pupin or- 
ganized, and furnished it for work with 
immigrants. 

This society has helped thousands, es- 
‘emawx of Serbian young women, and they 
ooked upon the Home as their own, and 
its managers are parents and advisers to 
them. 

Thousands of Slavonic immigrants have 
found employment through this society, 
and thousands have received protection 
and care when they were in distress. 





TENTS 


FOR THE HIKE 


The light, compact, 
serviceable, rain-resist- 
ing kind that you must 
have. Remember, that 
an extra half pound 
feels like a ton before 
a long hike is ended. 
Buy a “Troy” Tent; go 
light and right. 


Write Today For Prices 
Troy Carriage Sun Shade Co. 


TROY, OHIO, DEPT. 2. 











Can You Swim 
the CRAWL ? 


.25 CENTS 


will bring you a book entitled 


At Home in the Water 


by G. H. CORSAN, who has taught 
thousands to swim. This book teaches 
the crawl stroke and 27 other swim- 
ming strokes; 23 different dives; life 
saving, water sports, etc. Over 100 
fine illustrations make everything 
plain. 

Strongly bound in linen lined paper 
and small enough for the pocket. 


Send for descriptive catalog 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
124 East 28th Street New York 
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In 1909 Professor Pupin united three 


BOY SCOUTS’ 


‘As BIBLE 


Sanctioned by the Boy 
Scouts of America. 
With helpful Scripture 
references for Boy 
Scouts by W. D. Mur- 
ray, Chairman, Edit- 
orial Board, Boy Scouts 
Emblem stamped Of America, including 


Saetet. = the Scouts’ oath and 
cover. law. 






Size 3/2 x 5% Inches. 
No. 8A—Morocco Grained Khaki Cloth, limp 
flap and button, red edges, $1.10 postpaid. sited 
No. 8B—Morocco Grained Khaki Cloth, Divinity 
circuit style, gold edges, $1.35 postpaid. 
Name in gold, 25c. Thumb index, extra. 
Mailing weight, 20 oz. 2 


“POCKET EVANGEL SUPPLY co. 
50! E. Penn. Ave., South Bend, Indiana 
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mutual benefit societies of Serbian work- 
men into one which they called the Serbian 
Federation. These three societies had met 
with financial disaster on account of mis- 
management, and they owed over $80,000 
to widows and orphans. By using the plan 
which Professor Pupin worked out for 
them as president of the Federation, they 
paid all these debts and now have nearly 
$100,000 in their reserve fund. 


At the home of the Federation, in New 
Yerk City, they have a printing establish- 
ment, where they publish a weekly news- 
paper.. They do educational work among 
the Serbs who are members of the Fed- 
eration, and also among others who are 
not members and who are scattered in 
camps in the mining districts of the West 
and in the industrial plants of the Middle 
West and East. 

When the first Balkan war broke out, 
Serbia had no one to represent her in the 
United States, and the Serbian government 
asked Professor Pupin to act as its Hon- 
orary Consul General. He has done this, 
giving his valuable time without pay. 

He also organized a relief committee to 
collect voluntary contributions among the 
Serb immigrants for the relief of the 
wounded and the widows and the orphans 
in Serbia. This relief committee has col- 
lected about $800,000 among the Serbs 
in this country. Ninety-nine per cent of 
the contributors were born in Austria, 
and yet their sympathy is entirely with 
the Serbs in Serbia. 

Though Professor Pupin is a Serb by 
birth and is proud of it, he is none the 
less an American. President Wilson ap- 
pointed him as a member of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
which was established by act of Congress 
a year ago. So he serves directly the 
Government that made possible his success 
in America. 





CORRECTIONS 

Scout James B. Payne, and not James B. 
Lyons, was .the author of the story entitled 
“The Double Victory’, which was published in 
the June Boys’ Life. 

The picture entitled “Just Spuds” on our 
double page last month was taken in the camp 
of Troop 2, Lancaster, O0., according to informa- 
tion received from Scout Commissioner Chester 
L. Sharp. 





You Can Get a Real 


EASTMAN CAMERA 


with 
One Subscription 


to 
BOYS’ LIFE 
No.00 CARTRIDGE PREMO 


Here is a simple, compact little 
camera, just the thing for boys or 
girls to snap pictures of their 
friends and sports with. And 
although small and extremely easy 
to use, it's a real camera with the 
reputation of the Eastman Kodak 
Co, behind it. It will make per- 
fectly satisfactory pictures for 
grown-up people as well as the 
a ; _ young folks. The size of the pic- 
ture is 14% by 134 inches—a proportion which is just right for portraits, 
landscapes and street scenes, for which the camera is adapted. 

The Cartridge Premo loads in daylight with No. 00 Cartridge Premo 
Film. It is substantially constructed, has automatic shutter for time and 
snapshot exposures and is covered with a durable imitation leather. The 
negatives are of such quality that enlargements may be made from them 
when desired. 

Complete instructions come with each camera, and if these simple in- 
structions are followed, good results are assured to the veriest beginner. 

The 00 Cartridge Premo Camera, made by the Eastman Kodak Co. 
especially for the Readers of Boys’ Life, will be sent, all charges prepaid 
by us, with One Subscription to Boys’ Life. 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 5th Avenue, New York: 


Send me the Eastman 00 Cartridge Premo Camera for the enclosed 
$1.00; this amount also to include One Yearly Subscription to BOYS’ LIFE. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Scour ArTHUR MARLOTTE, 
Troop 1, La Harpe, TM. 
Scour WALTER BEMBERECK, 
Troop 7, Davenport, Iowa. 
Scout Lester K. ScHULTz, 
Troop 1, Citronelle, Ala. 
Scout Lester R. MuRRAY, 
Troop 1, Bayside, N. Y. 
Scour THeEopore Ivss, 
Troop 1, Owego, N. Y. 
Scour Tom Downey, 
Troop 1, Glasgow, Va. 
Scout STANLEY MINER, 
Troop 1, Flagler, Colo. 
Scout RUSSELL CAMERON, 
Troop 1, Haddon Heights, N. J. 
Scout Nort Nep ANDREWS, 
Troop 1, Leipsic, Ohio. 
Scour Routanp Dopag, 
Troop 33, Rochester, N. Y. 
Scout Grorce 8S. Fouey, 
Troop 1, Attica, Ind. 
Scour RAYMOND GREENWOOD, 
Troop 40, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ScouTMASTER PAUL HOFFMAN, 
Troop 1, Frazee, Minn. 
ScouTMASTER CHARLES O. McINTYRE, 
Troop 4, Woodhaven, N. Y. 
ScouTMASTER CHARLES F. .Boorn, 
Troop 4, Meriden, Conn. 
ScouTMAstTerR B. T. GRAVES, 
Troop 1, Gaithersburg, Md. 
Mr. JAMES BENSON CRANE, 
Member of Troop Committee, 
Troop 21, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








BOYS PLAY “GRASSHOPPER TENNIS” 


in Camp or on Vacation, day or night, rain or shine 





Most interesting, exciting and snappy; 
the game sensation of 1916. 

A combination of Lawn Tennis and 
Tiddledy-Winks. Two, three or four 
can play. 

It’s just the thing for those rainy days 
or dull nights. : 

Comrades club together and send $1 
for a barrel of fun. 

Send for a booklet how to run a Championship Tennis Tournament. 


C. H. BELKNAP, . 46 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 







Agents wanted 











the Boy Scouts’ Mag- 


azine, is issue Published by the Boy Scouts of 


thly b . 
monthly by the oe America 





Boys’ Life 
Scouts of America. 














is the official magazine of that great organi- 
zation and is devoted to the best interests 
of EVERY BOY IN AMERICA. 

‘Its stories are written by the greatest “hoy 
story” writers. Every issue ire! illus- 
trated, with colored cover, sketches by fa- 
mous artists, photographs from everywhere... 

The subscription price is $1.00 a year; sin- 
gle copies, 10 cents. 

Address, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Postage—Postage to all parts of _ the 
United States, exico, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii and the Philippines is prepaid by 
us. Subscribers in Canada must add 10 
cents to yearly subscription price for post- 
age; foreign subscription, 25 cents extra. 


At National Headquarters, 

200 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Wooprow Witson, Honorary President 
Turopore Roostvett, Honorary Vice-Pres’t 
Witi1Am Howarp Tart, Honorary Vice-Pres’t 
Cotin H. Livtncstonz, President 
Grorce D. Pratt, Treasurer 
James E. West, Chief Scout Executive 
Editorial Board: William D. Murray, George 
= ype Frank Presbrey, Daniel Carter 

eard. 








All advertisements published in Boys’ Life 
are carefully investigated and approved by 
the Editorial Board of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 
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of the cabins had holes in it, and the gar- 
den was overgrown with weeds, creepers 
and coarse grass. 

“The place seems to be entirely de- 
serted,” said the Doctor, after a few mo- 
ments’ inspection over Dick’s head. 
“Let’s see if we can find an opening 
where we can get through and take a look 
around.” 

After following the fence for a little 
distance they came upon a gap evidently 
intended as a gate, for an overgrown and 
hardly discernible path led from it into 
the forest. Here they entered. 

e * “Beans, hurrah!” shouted Rod as they 

OW 18 the time you can started across the deserted garden. Then 

he stopped and looked somewhat appre- 

hensively towards the houses, half expect- 

make best use of a ing to see a crowd of natives come hurry- 

ing out at the sound of his voice. But 

the only thing that answered him was the 
screaming of a barbet in a fruit tree. 


* Catching ‘sight of a vine that looked fa- 

( ] b ] miliar to him Dick made a dive at it, and 
Oo um la r ono a a minute later straightened up with a 
great watermelon in his arms and a smile 


almost as big as the melon. Several of the 
plants they did not know, but Fred and 




















UMMERTIME is here—you are off to the woods the Doctor recognized sweet potatoes, 
as often as the troop can get away. while cucumber and melon vines ran riot. 
e , , Zo 2 “I hope the place is deserted,” said 

Then don’t miss the campfire fun the Grafonola can \f| Karl, “so we can have all these things we 

bring you. want. The very sight of them makes me 
7 + . ‘ feel half-starved.” 

Why, it’s almost the best part of the hike—just to rest after They approacted the nearest of the 
a busy day and hear a good tune, a stirring band record or a houses rather ccutiously and Fred peeped 
quartette you want to “join in” with, yourself ! across the narrow porch into the doorway. 

7 s » : iiet2 - ; All seemed silent and deserted, so, fol- 

Get busy before the Summer is over—make sure that your lowed by the Doctor, he climbed the bam- 


troop has a Grafonola, too, when you go on your next camping 


trip. Talk it over with your Columbia dealer today. boo ladder and went in. Except for the 


ants, spiders and other insects that had 
taken possession, the cabin was quite 
New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month. empty. 

In the meantime the others had entered 
another house and found it also silent and 
empty. When Dick, however, started to 

Columbia Price, go into the smallest and most ruinous of 

the group, he was startled by something 
Grafonola 25 $25 moving inside. He backed down the lad- 
der in a hurry, but burst into a laugh 
when a little black monkey peeped cau- 
tiously ‘out of the door, then scuttled out 
and climbed to the roof where it sat chat- 
tering excitedly. 








ep the houses proved to be entirely 
deserted. No mats or cooking uten- 
sils remained in them, and the roofs were 
all more or less out of repair. They had 
apparently not been occupied for some 
time. The garden, Dr. Cameron thought, 
looked as if it had not had any care since 
the last rainy season. 

“I don’t believe there has been any work 
done here during the last six months,” he 
said, “and it may have been longer.” 

Behind the houses was a large grove of 
fruit trees. The boys were delighted nh 

sales | recognize orange and lime trees, thou 
Mang = rr Societies disappointed to find the small oranges ap- 
pn My juetuments. | parently quite green. The Doctor, how- 
supplying the very best of | ever, thought these might be a different 
Goods and Service at Reason-| variety from the yellow ones they were 


able pri 2 A 
Send for ‘‘ioose leat” catalog. | used to, and on cutting into one he found 


ces. 
; $ he was right, for it was quite ripe and 
ine asc fase deliciously rich and juicy in spite of its 
108 w. st., grass-green skin. To the boys the juicy 
fruit tasted especially good after their 


The “Monarch” 's,‘b° Automa-| Choico, hand-raised Mexican | hot, tiresome walk. 
tic Fish Hook be pyrene PA R R OTS Redheads, orc Aug 1 only| Not only oranges but big, yellow 
weeds or in . Holds the $5.00 Guaranteed to reach) bananas, pawpaws as large as_ small 









































A Practical Tool for a Real Boy 


dsomely nickel-plated 5-inch combina- 
pete for practical and experimental 
work. A handy helper in making and re- 
ing Just the tool for the boy- 
mechanic’s tool chest. “Red Devil plier 
No. 1024, sample 50c. st wn is 
MITH & HEMENW. es 
S03 Chambers St., New York City 











~~ 4a ey ation alive, and to to talk. Yellowheads, , 
a Siosnd Seats! Ponames i and other varieties at low prices. | melons, with a flavor somewhat like apri- 
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16c: large size 20c. Agents| Pan: 5 FREE 
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and yellow pulp, grew in the orchard. A 
fruit about the size of an orange but with 
a dark-purple rind the Doctor called 
Mangosteen, and another queer-looking 
fruit with a leathery skin protected by 
strong spines he said was Durian. Of 
course, the boys were anxious to taste 
them all. They were loud in their praises 
of the pawpaw and mangosteen. The lat- 
ter had a refreshing, snow-white pulp, 
which Fred said tasted like a nectarine 
with a little strawberry and pineapple 
added. 

It was after four o’clock when they 
reached the clearing and some time had 
been spent in examining the garden and 
orchard. So they decided it was not wise 
to go farther that day. The discovery of 
a little stream trickling over a stony bed | 
at the farther end of the orchard con- | 
firmed their opinion that this was a good | 

| 





place to make camp. 

The houses were examined and the clean- 
est and soundest one selected. It was 
plentifully supplied with ants, spiders and | 
other insects. But the boys painted the | 
posts with sticky palm juice to keep out 
more intruders and then went on an in- 
sect hunt inside the dwelling, killing all 
they could find, and making the place as 
habitable as possible. They were rather 
concerned to find a large nest of mason 
wasps on the roof, and thought at first 
they had better destroy it. But the scout- 
master advised them to let it alone. 

“If we don’t disturb the wasps they 
probably won’t disturb us,” he said, and 
this proved to be the case. 

They had no meat, fish or fowl for sup- 
per that night, but no one complained, for 
sweet potatoes roasted in the ashes, boiled 
beans, sliced green cucumbers, water 
melon and fruit, with some of the sago 
cakes they had brought with them, made 
a sumptuous meal. 


INCE their first few nights on the 

island the little party had not felt so 
lonely, strange and remote from the 
world as they did that evening. They sat 
on the narrow porch of the little cabin 
looking out over the neglected garden, 
appearing even more unkempt and for- 
saken in the moonlight, to the ring of 
dark forest, which encircled them. 

It was not a silent forest, however, for 
the night wind stirred the tree-tops, in- 
sects buzzed and hummed incessantly and 
the wailing cries of owls and other night- 
birds sounded now and then, sometimes 
far away, sometimes close at hand. A 
night-hawk and several bats swooped 
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AID THAT AIDS THE INJURED 


Kills Germs 
Soothes Pain 
Stops Bleeding 
Reduces Swelling 


Heals Promptly 
from Bottom Up 


GERM-ELIM. does all this, effect- 
ively, without any ill effects. 


Invaluable in all “First Aid Work.” 
“* First 


Use as directed in circular. 


. is safe and powerful, 
either internally or externally. 


Ask Your Scout Executive About It 
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used 





320 N. Third Street 





BART-WOOD CHEMICAL CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














through the garden hunting for insects. 





When within sight and sound of the sea 





the lads had never felt quite so shut off 
from mankind and from everything known 
and familiar to them as to-night, sur- 
rounded on every side by this strange and 
unexplored forest. The dark, silent, part- 
ly ruined cabins only made the place seem 
more lonely and deserted. Unconsciously, 
as evening wore on, they drew closer to- 
gether and conversation died away or Was 
carried on in half-whispers. 
(Continued in August Boys’ Lire) 





A Ropg CLIMBER—Make a short loop in each 
end of the rope, using bowline knots. Wind the 
rope several times around the pole or tree, let- 
ting it run through the loops in the end and 
pull down over the turns. Tie another bowline 
two or three feet from the turns, making a loop 
large enough to insert the foot. With one of 
these fixed for each foot, you can climb by shift- 
ing the weight to one foot and then to the other. 
The turns are loosened when the weight is not 
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SCOUTS, LEADERS, 
LOCAL COUNCILS!! 


If It Is to Be Had We'll Get It for You 


TELL US WHAT YOU NEED 


Scout Service Bureau 


National Headquarters is prepared to offer you the 
resources of New York City to obtain for you whatever 
you need for the 


Summer Camp 


In fact, National Headquarters will procure for you 
all supplies and equipment which you may desire to 
assist you to meet the Merit Badge Tests or any part of 
the Scout Program. 

Let us know your requirements, giving specifications 
as fully as possible. We will give information and 
quote prices upon 


Camp Equipment Archery Goods 
Musical Instruments Field Glasses 
Telescopes Compasses 
Microscopes Flags 

Banners Pennants 


Scout Wearing Apparel General Scout Supplies 


With the facilities of the Parcel Post you can purchase at low 
cost through the Scout Supply Department whatever you may 
require which cannot be obtained in your community. 


Send for complete catalog with new prices effective May 1, 1916. 


TRY IT 


Write to SCOUT SERVICE BUREAU 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


National Headquarters: 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Now is the time to bu! 4 or * — Our plans show 
you how. Power d-'ve ries two bovs Ruv 
parts from us. Send Ice oo blue prints and price 
list of parts. 
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Slim Jim 
(Contiued from page 8) 

and let his imagination run riot. Now, at 
last, he was a real fireman. He eould feel 
the boots upon his feet, the heavy leather 
fire hat upon his head, the caressing cool- 
ness of the rubber slicker collar about his 
neck. He was rolling toafire! Already he 
could see the smoke ahead. In a moment 
now they would be in the thick of it. Gruffly 
Lantry would order him, by his last name, 
to scale the dizzy heights of the smoke- 
enshrouded wall, up through the wither- 
ing breath of the fire itself, to where 
women and children hung helpless in the 
windows, waiting for him to save. . 

The truck swerved from the road and 
jolted to a stop on the grass plot before 
the blazing barn. The clatter of hoofs 
and the rattle of ladders ceased sharply 
and Jim heard a sound that chilled 


| blood and drove all the make-believe from 


his brain. It was the wailing voice of a 
mother, struggling crazily in the grasp of 
half a dozen women who held her back 
from the tottering, flame-capped walls. 
His knees trembling so that he barely 


‘could stand, Jim followed the firemen to 


the wall and* peered through a knot-hole. 
So much of the upper story as remained 
standing was burning fiercely. On the 
far side, where the only door was situated, 
the fire had fallen through and was roar- 
ing among the dry timbers, cutting off all 
possibility of entrance there. At first Jim 
could distinguish little in the tangle of 
beams and rubbish, hazed with smoke, 
starred by falling sparks and backed by 
the crimson fire. But presently, against 
that background, he discerned the form of 
a child, lying on the floor well back in the 
barn, its arm huddled about its head. 
He went cold and sick and his head 








reeled. Behind him the monotonous voice 
| wailed on: 

“My baby! My baby! My baby!” 

Suddenly the fabric of the barn swayed 
jand quivered under a crashing blow and 
then Lantry’s voice bellowed: 

“Stop that!’ 

Tim Murphy had attacked the wall with 
|an axe, but one blow was enough—another 
| would have brought the structure crum- 
| bling down to crush the baby where it lay. 

Jim looked at Captain Lantry and, for 
|the third time in a short hour, the world 
of his boyhood lurched from its course. 
|For he read in the twisted face and the 
|dangling arms that his hero, his worker 
jof miracles, his super-man, had met a 
situation with which he could not cope. 

There was nothing they could do. They 
had no hose, nor was there water, had hose 
been available. The fire was already too 
heavy for the slight streams of the chemi- 
cal extinguishers which the truck carried. 
|The weight of a man on the walls would 
have brought the structure down as surely 
as the pounding of axes. The door was 
blocked by fire. 





ROM around the corner little Tim 

Murphy gave a shout. Jim ran with 
the others. Murphy lay on the ground, his 
head out of sight in a ‘hole which had evi- 
dently been cut in the wall at some time 
for the convenience of a dog. He was 
struggling to worm himself through, but 
his shoulders were too broad. The wall 
was swaying perilously and Lantry drag- 
ged him out. Then they stood and stared 
at one another, and their faces were white. 


| The tension of Slim Jim’s nerves gave 


him the sensation of being stretched like 
the head of a drum. It seemed each mo- 





yi}ment as though somethirg within would 
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snap and kill him. He could not take his 


eyes from the mother’s face. She no/= 


longer wailed or struggled, but her lips 
moved ceaselessly and the look that was in 
her eyes will haunt Slim Jim Reynolds to 
the day he dies. 

All at once, in the silence which had 
fallen upon them, came a faint, muffled, 
pitiful cry from within the barn: 

“Muddah! Mudda-ah!” 

The mother screamed, tore herself free, 
staggered toward the barn and pitched 
forward, senseless. Then that something 
within Jim Reynolds did snap; but it did 
not kill him. It cleared his brain for two 
thoughts—he had been through that dog- 
hole a hundred times, and he remembered 
that the captain had said, “Just do it!” 

But the horror of it held him speli- 
bound—to be trapped in there and slowly 
roasted to death! He was thinking—and 
the captain had said, “What would I be 
thinking f’r? He was in there, wasn’t 
het 4. ees 

Jim dropped to the ground and before 
anyone knew what he was about he had 
wriggled half through the hole. But Lan- 
try dragged him back. 

“What yuh tryin’ t’ do?” he rasped. 

All fear had gone from Jim. 

“Let me go!” he raged. ‘I’ve been 
through that hole a million times. Let me 
0!” 

He writhed and fought, pounding Lan- 
try with his fists, but the Captain held him 
fast. Just then, out of the smother, came 
the little cry again, weaker now: 

“Mudda-a-ah !” 

Lantry gulped in his throat and his voice 
was a sob. 

“God forgive me! It’s the only way. 
Go to it, Jimmie—wait!” 

He snatched a life-line from the truck 
and knotted an end about Slim Jim’s 
ankle, taking a turn about the other ankle 
so that the feet were free for crawling 
while a tightening of the line would draw 
them together and give a firm hold by 
which the boy might be dragged out back- 
wards. 

The instant the knot was adjusted, Jim 
crawled ahead, 


A§ his face passed inside, the heat 
struck it in a shriveling wave that 
blinded him. He flinched from it, then 
drew his cap down over his eyes and 
started on again, flat upon his stomach, 
picking his way beneath the tangle of 
beams. 

Straight ahead, through a rain of sparks 
—it seemed a mile—he could see the hud- 
dled little figure lying sheltered beneath a 
sloping section of the loft floor. Could 
he reach it? And, if he did, would he 
ever get back alive? 

He tried to drive the thought from his 
mind, telling himself that Lantry was 
watching him, and gritting his teeth 
he dragged himself on. His way was 
strewn with brands and here and there 
the floor itself was blazing. He cleared 
a path as best he might with smarting 
hands and fought on. The heat seared his 
skin, the smoke tore at his throat and eye- 
balls; in his head was a ceaseless, nagging 
whine that almost crazed him. 

Something heavy fell across his shoul- 
ders and rested there. He felt a wave 
of greater heat against his neck. With 
a desperate heave he shook off the weight, 
but the heat persisted and an _ instant 
later he felt a burning pain where the 
weight had been. It flashed upon him that 
his coat was on fire. He strove to reach 
it with his hands, but he was wedged be- 
tween two beams and could not. 
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Lay a Firm Foundation 


In later life you will need to draw on the strength 
and tissue you are storing up today. Lay a firm 
foundation of health now. There is no surer or more 
lasting foundation builder than 


Shredded Wheat 


In camp or on trail, on football field, diamond or track, in 
fact, wherever men and boys are leading active, vigorous, healthy 
lives this delicious, muscle-building, nutritious, whole wheat 
food is always in steady demand. 


With berries or fruit or with cream or milk alone it furnishes 
many delicious dishes. A moment in oven or over the camp 
fires restores its natural crispness. Simple to serve,*convenient 
to pack and carry. Make it a part of your camping outfit— 
it is the perfect out-door food. 


Made only by 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York 


70 Cents,2.22y | ge. BOYS MAKE MONEY 
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From Stone to Sheepskin— 
from Pompeii to Philadelphia 


The Art of Advertising is as old as the 
world. Evidence of this has come down 
to us in the relics of long-vanished civil- 
izations. We know how advertising was 
demonstrated in the days of Pompeii. 


Those copymen of 2000 years ago were 
masters in their way, but great as was 
their skill, advertising was denied the dig- 
nity of the Sheepskin. This symbol of 
academic appreciation was never con- 
ferred upon the craft. , 


Today, however, Advertising has come 
into its own. It is recognized as some- 
thing greater than any Art or Science 
cause it colors the whole fabric of life 
more intimately. 

It is a world-wide aK 

power for good in \ 

spreading the gifts i 

and benefits of civ- 
ilization among all 
the peoples of the 
earth. 


ay 


nial 


ena; 


Its battles are le- 
gion. Its successes 
colossal. Advertis- 
ing creates; civil- 
ization clarifies, 
estimates, applies. 
Advertising is‘ the 
friend of every 
man, rich or poor; 
maker of things, 
or user of what 





Advertising has won its place because of 
its enormous potency as a factor in the 
business life of the world. It dissemi- 
nates knowledge; binds far countries 
together. It is a force for raising the 
standard of living, and making what wete 
once only the luxuries of the rich the. 
necessities of the poor. 


And now the great University of Penn- 
sylvania—a famous seat of learning—has 
conferred the Sheepskin on Advertising. 
When next June arrives the advertising 
fraternity of the world will gather within 
its doors at Philadelphia. They will 
number 10,000 and more students of life 
—life that em- 
) braces all the sci- 
j ence, economics, 
i culture and art’ of 
the ages — 10,000 
wide-awake, vigor- 
-) ous, hustling, prac- 
| tical men_of busi 
ness, / aa 
The course will be 
} short, but its bene- 
} fits of inestimable 
} value. Sparks will 
I be struck from the 
contact of keen 
minds that will 
} kindle new fires of 
} optimism, of cour- 
| age, of understand- 
ing amongst men. 


Come to Philadel- 





phia, June 25th to 
others have made. 30th. : 














Subscribe Now and Get This Flashlight 


Vest-pocket Flashlight for One Subscription 
to Boys’ Life at One Dollar. Almost everyone 
is carrying one of these—they’re so conveni- 
ent. Take up no room in your pocket, yet 
throw a bright light at night or in a dark 
room. Heavily nickel-plated over brass. Tung- 
sten battery, guaranteed to give 400 per cent. 
longer service than any other similar flash- 
light battery made. 2% volts Mazda lamp, 
3x 1%x % inches. Slide contact button. 
Send to-day and get this flashlight and Boys’ 
Life one year. Both for $1.00. The supply 
is uncertain. Send order promptly. 200 5th 
Ave., New York. 
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The pain was unbearable and suddenly 


he knew that it meant death. He could 
not believe it—Death, right there with its 
hand upon him, Jim Reynolds, who had 
not thought of dying until he was ages 
old! Now he would fail!—and outside 
there, watching him, was the Captain who 
had not failed. He must not fail! If 
he could only reach the baby and grip it 
. . . that was it, the death grip! He 
had heard of that . it was like iron 
‘ and then the Captain would pull 
them both out and he would not 
have failed. ae 

He struggled on again, the pain forgot- 
ten in the intensity of his craving to get 
his hands on those tiny feet, still so far 
away. Then, suddenly, something icy cold 
sprayed over him, shocking sanity and 
strength back to him. He did not know 
what it was nor did he care—it was later 
they told him how Tim Murphy, at the 
apex of a human pyramid, had reached 
him over the wall with the stream from 
an extinguisher. All he knew or cared 
was that strength had come to him to 
finish that which he had begun. An in- 
stant later his hands closed about the tiny 
ankles. 


IM’S next consciousness was of Captain 

Lantry’s rumbling voice. He raised 
himself on one elbow and blinked about 
with his fire-dimmed eyes. Near by the 
mother sat rocking back and forth, croon- 
ing to the child in her arms. Beside him 
knelt the Captain and beyond blazed the 
ruins of the barn. 

“Some of you go telephone for an ambu- 
lance for this boy,” the Captain was say- 
ing. 

Jim’s whole body throbbed with pain, 
but through the dimness of his brain 
flared the thought that no self-respecting 
fireman ever rode in an ambulance while 
he retained breath to protest. Before the 
astonished Captain could interfere he had 
clambered to his feet. 

“IT don’t want one!” he croaked, for his 
throat was baked to a cinder. “I’m going 
—home on the—truck.” 

And the Captain, hesitating just an in- 
stant, smiled mistily and laid a brotherly 
arm across his shoulders—very gently, be- 
cause of the blistered back. 

“The truck it is, Reynolds,” he said. 





Answers to “Think and Grin” 
Problems 


These two diagrams show plainly how simple 
it was for the farmer to make room for twice 
his number of sheep. 
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The match and the field puzzles are solved 
in this way: 
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And this is how the wa- 
ter was carried according 
to the requirements. 


Nore: The solution of 
the railroad problem will 
be published in the August 
Boys’ Life. 






































Each Part 
of Uniform 
is stamped 
with the 
Official seal 
of the 


Boy Scouts 
| of 
America 


We Manufacture Uniforms for 
BOYS’ ORGANIZATIONS OF ALL KINDS 











AGENTS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


If none in your town, arrange- 





ments may be made with 


SIGMUND EISNER | 


Official Outfitter to the 


Boy Scouts of America 
MANUFACTURER OF 


U.S. Army and National Guard Uniforms 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY > 
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Come and Go Quickly 
—Surely—Safely! 


The Boy Scout shouldn’t be without 
the good old Bike,—on the hike, in 
the camp, whatever the work or play, 
the Bike helps out mightily—gives 
added convenience and healthful ex- 
ercise to every form of outdoor ac- 
tivity. 
And the New Departure Coaster 
Brake has made the Bike the safest, 
the easiest-controlled vehicle in the 
world—on any road—no matter how 
hilly. 

Pree te Boy 

plated “Joy Bo; 

you will send us the 

nearest Dealer. 


The New Departure Mfg. Co. 


Bristol, Conn. 
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